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CASSELL d COMPANY’ § ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW VOLUMES. The New Paper for Boys. 


TRULOPIUS Fide ue isting Wir Poneies robs Dorp ee tar tote sore |THE BRIOHTEST |THE MOST ENTERTAINING 


THE BICCEST | THE MOST AMUSING 
THE NEW BIOGRAPHY OF COLUMBUS. THE CLEVEREST | THE MOST READABLE 


, P ° . J al for Boys ever yet issued will be publishe 
THE CAREER of COLUMBUS. By Cnanries Enron, F.S.A. vaianins car oc oe 1 oa 


320 pp. and Map. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d [Just Ready 


FOOTBALL. ‘The Rugby Union Game. Hdited by Rev. F. Mansmatt. | “¢@ H MS 
With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. [Ready Shortly. | 


OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. By Fraxx Barnerr, Author of 





























‘*Fettered for Life,”’ Lady Biddy Fane,”’ &e. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [ Ready Shortly. EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 1d., 
. {| NUMBER 1 ready SEP. 14, 1892: 
THE SNARE of the FOWLER. By Mrs. Acexanper, Author o 
**The Wooing o’t,”’ &. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. : [ Ready Shortly. 1. “Cc CHUMS * will be written by the most cnter- 


taining authors, and edited by one 


A FOOT-NOTE to HISTORY. Light Years of Trouble in Samoa. of the most brilliant writers for 


boys o e resent aay. 
By k. L. STEVENSON. 6s, ° Now Rend. woys of the present day 
2. * CHUMS” will be full of spirited and amus- 


THE BEACH of FALESA and the BOTTLE IMP. By ing Picton dren by. the best 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Illustrated. 5s. | Ready Shortly. asta. 
; '3. *“CHUMS ” will contain Serial and Short 
THE WRECKER. By Roserv Louis STEVENSON and Lroyp OSBOURNE. | Stories by leading writers for 
Illustrated. Gs, l Fousth Bdition mew reads. young people. 
, i. *“CHUMS” will be full of good Jokes and 
LEONA, By Mrs. Motesworr, Author of * Carrots,” ™ Little Mother | interesting Papers. 
Bunch,” &e. 6s. [ Just Ready. 5. “CHUMS” will have practical and enter- 
taining Papers on Gaines, Sports, 
THE NEW OHIO: a Story of Kast and West. By Epwarp Evererr and Pastimes. 
ITALE, Author of ‘* The Man without a Country,”’ “Sybil Kuox,”’ &e. 6s. [Ready Shortly 6. “* CHUMS” will offer a larger number and 
~~ greater variety of Prizus than any 
THE ART of MAKING and USING SKETCHES. From the other paper. 


French of G. FRAIPONT, Professor at the College of the Legion of Honour. By CLARA BELL. | 7. ** CHUMS” offers, in No. 1, about 600 
With 50 Tlustr: ations from Drawi ings by the Author. 2s. 6d. [ Ready Shortly a wteee inclaling 0 wslsly of 
- ’ sal J 


Money Prizes, a Bicycle, Cricket 


; Jats, Sets of Colours, Tennis 

A LIST of Cassell & Company’s New Volumes for the Season 1892-3 ae 5 Aapalasaniite Seat 
“ll he foriwe rded post free on application B, Ae. 

i - sited ” 8. “CHUMS” will contain true narratives of 


exciting adventures in all parts 


N E W S E R | A L S 2 of the globe. 
. %. = CHUMS” will introduce a new character to 
Now ready, Part L., price 7d., of an ENTIRELY NEW WORK, entitled the world “Waggles, ” our 


OLD AND NEW PARIS. Profusely Illustrated. Office Boy, the story of whose 
\ | Hi : hat misadventure will be full of fun, 
The most Complete, Popular, and Fully Tlustrated Descriptive aud Historical Account of Paris, 
Past and Present, ever — “dl. 6 CHUMS” ” will tell of boys’ doings at School 


© With Part I. is issued a Large Ma) in Colours of PARIS AND ITs ENVIRONS, ¢ epressly prepared and at Home, written by boys 


for boys. 

Now ready, Part c. price 7d., ot the New Sorial Issuc of er hy py pronto ‘ ae ipated for amaae 

afl ane fs requester “a 

C A Ss S E L L : S U N I V EB R S A L H I S i: O R » 3 Orders may al ouee he reqeste red at the Bool. ellers’, 
With about 800 Illustrations. co as to prevent disappointment in securing @ copy 


4 j. 
f/ ublivation, 


With Part I. is issued a LARGE TINTED PRESENTATION PLATE. on the day of p 


JASSELL & COMPANY, Liniren, Lupcare Hint, Panis, ayy Mesourne. 
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Gaue’s A Country M SE, tw Mrs. ‘@nsman Seuss . 186 
Pankin’s Iuvertan Feperariox, by W. Wickuam . WTI 
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A Proresvayt Cuvecnu is tue Pyrenees, by the Rev. 
Wentworrn Wensren . ° , ° ° ° . 139 | 
New Novets, by Geonce Correnti. . . . - 1 
Ovp Testament Lirenatvse . : ‘ . ° - 191 | 
Nores anp News . ° ° ° ° ° 192 


Ontainar Verse: Tut Gu ST OF THE Seux,” by 
Miss A. Wensce . ° ° . ° - 198 


Ovsrrvany: R. L. ay ‘ . . - 193 
Macazixes anv Reviews ‘ ‘ ‘ “ ‘ - 193 
Se.ecrep Foreman Booxs . ° ‘ ° ° - 193 


ConResronDENCE 
Date of Chaucer’s * Lalian” Period, by A. W. Pollard ; 
“Or Fifine at the Fair”: an Explanation, by Mrs. 
Jeanie Morison; “ Vaheh”: Numbers xxi, 14, by 
the Rev. 8. A. Bimyon ; Notes on /erodas, by F.D.  . 194 
Tue Ter er-AmMagxa TAbLets IN THE iene sil = SkUM, 
by Prof. Saver ‘ 196 
CORRESPONDENCE: 


te dra, by Col. G. A. Jucob e e - 196 


Vote on Vedtdin 


Inpian Jorrincs , ° ‘ ° ‘ e P - 197 
Puiwotocy Novres ° ° ° . ° . ° - 198 
Kermope’s Cararocve or ruk Masks Crosses, by 

Prof. G. Sreruess . ° ° ° ° ° e e 198 
Cornesroxvence 

Aeyean lottery in Lguypt, by Cecil Torr . P ° . 198 
Nores on Ant AND ARCHAROLOGY . ° ° . - 19 
Mesicat Pensications  . : : ° ° ‘ - lv 


YOR SALE, an excellently preserved 

MUMMY, in elaborately painted case, both inside and out, 

2,400 years old. Price £55; a bargain.—Joseru Gaees, 8, South Hill 
Park Gardens, Hampstead, London, N W. 


JHTLOSOPHY.—Logic, Metaphysic, and 

Ethic. —Oxonian, with fi ret-class references, wishes to READ 

with Persons at Home or Abroad in above mentioned.—Address E. D , 
(Crayford, Kent 


TYPE-WRITING. 
yp WRITING and SHORTHAND 
nies Soe Meine. Lichiy tained staf ChcTU RES REPORTED 


VERBATIM, moderate terme. Translatiens.—Miss ASHWORTH'S 
Type Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, S W. 


CATALOGUE. 
BRAEVEK ERS & BADDELEY’S 


TOURISTS GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Squane, Loxpox, W 


“ELACK AND WHITE.” 
ME. HENRY BLAC KB URN’S STUDIO 


The COURSE of INSTRUC TION. in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
an opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn's unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings; also of secing antl handling the various materials, 
plates, wood blocks, tools, &e., in use for the New Processes. 


PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 12%, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
l4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
\re the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
ILERR it ANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There 1s a steadily 
inereasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luce, For ordinary Book Illustrations, 
Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. Prices 


on application. 
J. C. DRUMMOND & COS 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book L/ustrations, 


Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufuctures, Photographs, 
Vachinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, de., €Ce, 
wa onderate cost 

Specimens and price tist on application 


Offees: 4, LLENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


I jOISETTE’S System of Memory ‘Training 
is the ONLY one by which the Natural 


Memory can be so much improved that the 








System, as a Device, will be no more needed, 


MARK TWAIN (Mr. 8. L. Clemens) says | 
of Profe oat Loisette: “He showed me | 
how to UP the dark cellar of | 

| 


LIGHT 
my Memory.” Languages learned rapidly. 
Prospectus (containing opinions of pupils 
- have PASHED BX AMINATIONS and 
of members o fedical, Scholastic, 


lerical, Milit ~ . 7 other professions) | 
post free from Professor LOISE TTE,: New Oxford-st., London. 


Shortly, Fifth Edition. 
\ "HAT MUST I DO TO GET WELL ? 
vel TOW CAN TE REED explanation of the 


slisbury Treatment m ky VLMA <r A Kenilworth, | 
With Vorteait in isso, Price net, post free, os. Sd. Will be sent at [ 









hee on 


Ipt of remittance 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 
The NINETEENTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY, Octoner loth 
The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and U niversity Degrees 
in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, 
Engineering and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving 
— — Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be Open Daily for practical 


worn following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 
For Regular Day Students. 
2. For Occasional and Eveniug Students. 
3. For Medical Students. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 
The General one of Lectures on Zoology by Professor W. F. 
WELDON, M.A., F.R.S., commences on WEDNESDAY, Ocroner : on, 
at 1 p.m. ‘These "Lectures are intended to meet the yo ments of 
Span nts preparing for the various Examinations of the University of 
vondon, 

A Special Course of Leetures on ANIM AL VARIATION, addressed 
to Senior Students who intend to pursue original investigations in 
Zoology will be given in the Lent ‘go rm. 

. Horssurecn, M. A. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of S )UTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


DEMONSTRATOR AND ASSISTANT LECTURER IN BIOLOGY. 

The Council is prepared to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in BIOLOGY, at a stipend of £120 per 
annum. It is necessary that candidates should have a special know- 
ledge of Botany. Applications, together with printed copies of 
Testimonials and References, should be sent in on or before 
Serremuenr the 20th. 

For further information apply to 

Cardiff, August 9th, 1892. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
) ~~ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Council is wrepared to appoint a LECTU RER in HISTORY 
and POLITICAL ECONOMY. The stipend of the Lecturer will be 
£200 per annum, Applic: ations, together with printed copies of Testi- 
_— and References, should be sent in on or before SerTEMBER 

ve Zoth 

For further inform: ation ay yply to Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 9th, 18% 


Secre tary. 


Ivor James, Registrar. 


7 7 oP Pil r 
| )yEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 
NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, South Kensington. 
Visitor—EDWARD J. POYNTER, Esq., R A. 
Principal—JOHN ©. L. SPARKES, Esq. 

The ANNUAL SESSION will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
Octroner Sth. Art Classes in connection with he Tr: —y - Sei hool are 
open to the public on ment of fees. The Classes for Men and 
Women Students meet rately. The Stites Ornament 
and the Figure, with a view to their ultimate use in Design and Com- 
positic nd include the st ty of Plants and Flowers, the Painting of 
and Painting of Ornament and of the 














Still Life,and the Drawing 
Figure 
Ca 


lidates for otniasion, who are not already registered as students 
“i the Second Grade Examination in 
ar m Examinations will be held at the 
Se hool on Tuesday, September 27th, and October 1th, at 11.45 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m on both days, and on subsequent Tuesdays at frequent in- 
tervals during the Session. 

Application for information as to fees and for admission should be 
wee ein writing to the Secrerany, Department of Science and Art, 

S.W., or on and after Oc pee Sth, personally, to the Reeistrar, at the 
School, Exhibition Road, 8. 
By order of id Lords of the Committee of Council 

on Education. 


HALL LADIES’ 


FOREST HILL, 3.E, LONDON. 






T UDOR COLLEGE, 


Principals—Rey. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors—Seeley, King’s Coll. ; Dr. Doleken, Rudolph, Lowman, 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpe ut, Ferrero, Churton Collins, &. 
Full list and references on application. 
Large Gymnasium, Lawn Tennis Courts, Swimming, and Riding. 


~ al ‘¢ 

AMPSTEAD—Mr. and Mrs. SONNEN- 

SCHEIN RECEIVE BOARDERS at_ the HAMPSTEAD 
MGLATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The KNOLL, EAST HEATH. 
paration for London University Examinations Accomplishments 
by eminent Professors. Lessons in Swimming at_the Baths, and in 
Riding. Lawn-Tennis and open air Gymnasium. Beautiful situation 
on the Heath, and every domestic c fort; sanitary arrangements 
perfect. Prospectuses and references as above. 


XFORD.—ASCHAM SCHOOL.— 


= llome for Daughters of Gentlemen. Highest Educational 
wlvantages. Arrangement for Anglo-Indian children. Univ. and 
Foreign teachers. Prep. Roy. Coll and Acad. Music, Univ. Loe. 
ms., Xe, Referee—Rev. Canon Christopher, Oxford. Vacancy 

P . IL-GoV\ 


QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA. 
TION for filling up about ELGHITEEN VACANCIES on the 

Foundation will be held on the 7th SEPTEMBER, 1892. For infor- 

mation apply to Tre Borsan, St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER mount OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK. on full particulars, post free on 
application. Francis Ravenscrorr Manager 


HE OPENING MEETING of the 
NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of ORLENTALISTS, 
llox. Presipent axp Parroxn—ILR.H. THE DUKE or YORK, 
Presipent—Pror, F. MAX MULLER, K.M., 


Will be held in he Le APR of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
Burlington G um,on MONDAY, the oth Srerremprr, 
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LEE»S MUSICAL F ESTIVAL, 


WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, ¥, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1892. 


Conpucror—SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


BAND and CHORUS of 450. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING.—“ Elijah.” Principals: Mdme Albani, 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Norman Salmond. . 

WEDNESDAY EVENING.—Schumann’s “ Pilgrimage of the Rose,” 
Beethoven's Symphony m F (No.8), &. Miss Macintyre, Miss 
MeKenzie, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Plunket Greene. 

THURSDAY MORNING.—Mozart’s “ Requiem Mass,” Symphony 
(Written for the Festival} by Frederic Cliffe, Mend elssohni's 
1th Psalm. Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, a anaes w Black. 

THURSDAY EVENING 
singer, tind for Coe . 
Destiny,” Scena from L’s# 
Madme. Albani, Miss MeKenaie, Mr. 
Mr. Plunket Greene 

FRIDAY MORNING —Bach's “Mass in Ib minor.” — Miss Anna 
w oe Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Fierce ‘y. Mr. Norman Salmond, 

FRIDAY EVENING.—Cantata, “ Arethusa” (first performance), hy 
Alan Gray ; Duet from Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, Schubert's Sym- 
phony in b minor, Selection from Sullivan's Tempest, “ Santuzza’s 
song” from Mascagni’s Covalleria Rusticana, Brahms’s “Song of 
Triumph,” Hungarian Songs, Overture Rich-rd Third, by Ed, German, 
Miss Macinty re, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Andrew Bla ack, Mr. Plunket 
Green 

s ATURD AY MORNING.—Dvorak’s Spectre’s Bride Suite de Ballet 
by Goring Thomas, Air from Saint Saéns’ Samson end Jrelil +h, “* De 
Profundis.” by C. Hubert Parry, Beetheven’s “Hallelujah.” — Miss 
Autna Williams, Miss Macintyre, Miss McKenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Andrew Black. 

SATURDAY EVENING.—Selection from Handel's Works, and 
Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise. Mdme. Albani, Miss Anna W illiams, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. H. Pierey, Mr. Norman 
Salmond. 

Sir Joseph Barnby (at the special request of Sir Arthur Sullivan) will 
be the Conductor on Saturday morning. Dr. Hubert Parry, Dr. A. ©. 
Mackenzie, Dr. Alan Gray, Mr. Frederic Cliffe, and Mr. Edward 
German will conduct their own works. 


a - AL TICKET (osnsisting of a separate bs cket 
Lo 








Selection from Wagner’s “ Die Meister- 
. C, Mackenzie ; Brahms’s “ Song of 
du Nord, Weber's Oberon Overture. 
rdward Lioyd, Mr. H. Piercy, 


© Bove COMeases) 2.20.2... ccccccsccccsescccecccees 55 0 
SING LE TICKET—Finst Sr ATS. Morning ........ lle 
a Litto Evening ........ oD 0 
” Seconp Seats—Morning ....... ow 6 
” Ditto Evening ........ 0 8 © 
SATURDAY EVENING, 
GALLERY AND Frost Seats (A). ine .- we 
GP sintencetincen ss 1” 6 


Secoxp Seats (Ay’ aoe 
” a >} ~~~ Bpecmppeenesonniee 3 6 
Applications for Tickets must be accompanied by a remittance for 
the full amount of the Tickets required. Programmes can be had (free). 
All communications to be acldressed, 
ALD. FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Offices, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 
Sept. Ist, 1892. 
THE TENTH 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS. 


LISBON (23rd SzrreMBER to Ist OcToBER, 1892). 


President-Patron : HIS MAJESTY DOM CARLOS I. 

Orientalists and friends of Oriental studies are specially 
invited to take part in the above Congress, which will be 
followed by literary excursions to Cintra and other places of 
interest in Portugal, and to Cordova, Seville, and Granada 
in Spain. The programme of work comprises all known 
branches of Oriental learning, as also recent explorations, 
and subjects bearing on ‘‘ Portugal and the East.” The 
subscription (£1), papers to be read at the Congress, books 
for presentation, or collections for exhibition, may be for- 
warded to “The Delegate General,” at the Portuguese 
Legation, 12, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W., from 
whom also particulars may be learnt regarding Prize- 
translations and the award by the Congress of Diplomas, 
Medals, and other honours. The dates of the Congress and 
of its excursions have been so fixed as to enable members to 
attend the Americanist and other Congresses, Exhibitions, 
and Columbian Festivities that will take place in Spain 
between September 12 and the end of October. Reductions 
in Railway fares, &c., are being arranged for Members. 


OR PUBLICATIONS of the NINTH 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS, 
including SUMMARIES of ORIENTAL RESEARCIH in 
Sixteen Specialities, apply to Pusususe DeranrMeyt 
Onentat Usiversiry Issritute, Wore. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
po: & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


PpoOrreD MEATS, — YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


JASSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


eee for INVALIDS. 


CA UTION—BE! ‘WARE xs IMITATIONS. 


11, LITT LE STANHOPE STREET 
AYFAIR, W. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 923.—-SEPTEMBER, 1892.— 2s. 64. 

CONTENTS :—Sixcutarty De.vupep, chaps. vii.-xi.—— 
Cyctoxe or Aprit 29 rx Mavritivs, by the Lieut.-Governor, 
Hubert E. H. Jerningham, C.M.G.——Tue Remepy For 
Laxcasnime: A Burma-Curxa Raiway, by Holt 8. Hallette 
With Map.— An Experiment tx Howipays, by H. Preston. 
Thomas.——‘t Uso pe Mitte,” by Wallace Bruce.- 
Divixation-Stose or KAti: 
—Tir.es, anp A Dicresston—or Two, by Arnold Haul- 
tain.——Games, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P.—— 
Hoty Wazay, by Walter B. Harris. —Tur AcricuLTuRAL 
Ixrerest AND THE Eraur Hoves Questiox, by Warneford 
Moffatt. ——Waat Nexr? 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixeurcu axp Lope. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Coxtents ror SEPTEMBER. 

AN AMERICAN VIEW of HOME RULEand FEDERATION. by 
ALBERT Suaw. 

THE GROWTH of INDUSTRIAL PEACE. By Joun Rar. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY as a THEOLOGIAN, By Prof. Sanpay, D.D. 

CANINE MORALS and MANNERS. By Dr. Lovis Ronrysos 

EDWARD VL.: Spoiler of Schools. By Artuvr F. Leacu. 

TALENT and GENIUS on the STAGE. By Groncr Bartow 

FLORA SACRA. By A. E. P. R. Dowzinc. 

EVOLUTION not REVOLUTION in MODERN WARFARE. By 
Srexser WILKINSON, 

THE LAST DECADE of the LAST CENTURY 
Hates. 

THE STRATEGIC VALUE of EGYPT. By Major Orro Wacus 

LETTER to the EDITOR. By R. W. Dace, LL. 

Isuister & Co., Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


MACMILLAN’S| ‘MAGAZINE, 


No. 394, SEPTEMBER, 1892, price Is., contains— 
L—DON ORSINO. By F. Manion Crawrorp. Chaps. XX.—XXII 
2—CHAPTERS from some UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. By Mrs 
Rirente. VIII. 
.—FAIZULLAH. 
4—A SCHOOL for MIRTH. 
.-THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. By H. Cranence Bourne 
&—HOW PHEBE CAME HOME. By Miss Wyive 


by Professor J. W 








—TaE 


Love anxp Crime in IvpIA‘ | 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


No. 278, for SEPTEMBER. 
rag \ a as = HOOLS of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
.G. 

2. -_. onan in ‘os TEACHING PROFESSION 

PRESENT-DAY HANDWRITING. By Joun Jackson. 

4. THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL BOY. Part Il. By Eminy Miaut. 

5. SCHOOL CHAPELS and CHAPLAINS 

6. THE TEACHING of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

-. CORRESPONDENCE :— Modern. Greek —Auricular Language 
Teaching —Set Books and Privileged Editions —A Clough 
Memorial. 

8. OCCASIONAL NOTES :—Notes on Elementary Schools. 

9. TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

. FOREIGN NOTES :—France, Germany, Cape Colony, New Zealand 

. REVIEWS and MINOR NOTICES, 

2, SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. 

13. TRANSLATION PRIZE COMPETITIONS 














~ 
tr 


Price 6d., per post, 8d 


Offices : 86, Free? Street, Loxpos, E.¢ 


THE ARENA. 
2s. tl SEPTEMBER, 1s92. 2s. Gal 
THE FUTURE of ISLAM. By Ins Isuan. 
OLD STOCK DAYS. By James A. Herve 
THE COMMUNISM of CAPITAL. By Hon. Joux Davis. 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By Rev. J. M.Savace 
BACON v. SHAKESPEARE.—ILI. By Epwiy Reep. 
suCcC poy TREATMENT of TYPHOID FEVER. by ©. E. 
scr, M. 
THE BIBLE WINE QUESTION. By AxewG 
A PROSE ETCHING. By Hamu Gartanp. 
WALT WHITMAN. By Professor Wittis Bovauros 
DRESS REFORM—A Symposium. 
Brent no's, 5, Agar Street, W.C 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
2s. Gd. Contents, SEPTEMBER, 1892. 2s. 6d 
MRS. MAYBRICK—An Open Letter to the Queen By Gam 

ILAMILTON. 


USTAFSON, 
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NOTICE.—A Story by Miss 
RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of 
‘‘Nancy,’’ &e., is commenced in 
the SEPTEMBER Number of THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





SECOND EDITION. 
2 vols. 

** Mre. CLIFFORD has achieved a success of a 
very unusual and remarkable kind in this book. 
She has had the extreme daring to take for the 
subject of her story the romance of an old woman, 
and to fill her canvas with this one figure 


*AUNT ANNE’ and her treatment are quite | 


original and new 
always touching ; 
fashioned grace, 


She is often laughable, but 
her little figure is full of an old- 
though grace combined with 
oddity; her sense of her ‘position,’ her sus- 
ceptibilities in that respect, her boundless 
generosity, are always delightful. Indeed, we do 
not know when we have met with a more lovin» 
and recognisable, as well as attractive personage in 
tiction.’’—-Spretator. 

2 vols. 

“It is impossible, in the brief sketch we have 
been able to give of this human» 
convey any adequate idea of the air of intense 
realism in which the whole story is suffused. 
*The STORY of a PENITENT SOUL’ 
is less an autobiography than a cry de profundis—as 
diflicult to criticise as the wail of a lost soul—a 
human document indeed.’’—Duily Chronicle. 





3 vols. 

** For a thoroughgoing Yorkshire story, evidently | 
written by a Yorkshireman, with absolutely correct | 
characteristics and local setting, the reader may 
be commended to ‘A HIGH LITTLE 
WORLD.’ 


them in strong and natural situations, true of type, | 
broad and intense, stiff in the back and obdurate 
of will This moorland drama is full of interest | 
and illusion...... There is a chapter on ‘heredity,’ 
after the recently set models, which is as ghastly | 
and strenuous as the Norse dramatist’s ‘ Ghosts.’ ”’ 
althenacum. 
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Published, 
FROTH. By Armando Palacio 
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By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of ‘The Moment After,” &c. 
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1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 
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The Terrible Czar. 


COUNT A. K. TOLSTOL. Translated by Captain 
| F LMORE, of the Black Watch. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
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Prof. GEORG EBERS, Author of “An Egyptian 
Princess,’ &c. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 21s. 
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* Just now, when men are discussing the effects of a change of 
ministry in England upon those European politics in which the great 
Chancellor so often played the part of a Napoleon of diplomac yy there 
is considerable timeliness in the appearance of Mr. Charles Lowe's able 

study of Bismarck.....The interest in this admirabie book is not ex- 
clusively confined to maste rly expositions of the schemes of statecraft 
and policy.” Sunday Sun 


‘THE SPEECH of MONKEYS. 


By Prof. R. L. GARNER. In 1 vol., crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
“These eight years past Prof. Garner, in an ende avour to ascertain 
| the language of the Simian race, has studied th: speech of hundreds of 

monkeys of all tribes ; and this curious volume contams the main facts 

' reached in that period. His results are sufficient to encourage him and 

| other workers to try and determine the language of the lower animals.” 
National Observer. 


‘THE JEW at HOME: Impres- 


sions of a Summer and Autumn spent with him in Russia 


and Austria. By JOSEPH PENNELL. 
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| With Tllustra- 
tions by the Author. Small 4to. 
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LITERATURE. 


Elizabeth Farnese. 
(Longmans. ) 
Tue subject of this work is a striking 
figure in a singular period of European 
history. The half century between the 
Peace of Utrecht and the world-wide con- 
flict of the Seven Years’ War was an epoch 
marked by no great movement of a religious, 
national, or social kind; and it lent itself, 
accordingly, io the intrigues of politics and 
to the merely personal ambition of kings 
and statesmen. Among the actors who 
played a leading part in this ever shifting 
drama of crooked diplomacy and of self- 
seeking scheming Elizabeth Farnese was 
conspicuous ; with the exception, indeed, of 
Frederick the Great, she was perhaps the 
most audacious and the most unscrupulous. 
She had none of the qualities of a 
great sovereign, and none of the fascina- 
tions of an attractive woman : she sacrificed 
the interests of her adopted country, and 
betrayed and deserted most able ministers, 
in the pursuit of selfish and secondary ends ; 
and her conduct was often extravagant, 
unwise, and reckless. But she steadily 
pursued a distinct object, the aggrandise- 
ment of her consort, herself, and her children, 
with a tenacity and boldness that must be 
almost admired; and, in spite of adverse 
circumstances, she was largely successful, 
if her success was hardly for the good of 

Europe. 

This volume is an elaborate study on the 
life and career of this singular person- 
age, and it deserves much praise for its 
author’s industry. Like most biographers 
of the present day, Mr. Armstrong has 
largely compiled his materials from State 
papers and documents of the period ; and his 
estimate of the “‘Termagant of Spain” is 
mainly derived from unpublished despatches 
of different envoys at the Spanish court, 
and from the correspondence of Alberoni, 
and other ministers of the Queen. He has, 
however, drawn much from other sources, | 
especially from St. Simon’s Memoirs, and 
histories of greater or less merit; and 
he has spared no pains to completely 
master his subject. This would be a 
work of a high order if mere re- 
search could make a biography good, 
but we cannot say it deserves that distine- 
tion. Mr. Armstrong has little of the 
artistic or critical faculty : he does not make 
the best use of his vast knowledge; his 
judgments on men and courts sometimes 
want discernment. As for Elizabeth Farnese, 
he fairly points out the characteristics of 


By Edward Armstrong. 


cate clearly enough how unwise and insensate 
these often were, and his estimate of her 
is too favourable. His narrative, too, is 
ill-ordered and overloaded with tedious 
details, though here and there it contains 
well-considered passages, and it abounds in 
curious and instructive anecdotes. We 
regret to add that the language of the book 
is occasionally slipshod, and even vulgar. 
How could an Oxford man write such a 
sentence as this—‘‘ The protection and ex- 
tension of the Electorate, and the boycott- 
ing of the Pretender by the chief European 
Powers, were the two planks in the plat- 
form of George’s ministry ?” 

Mr. Armstrong has thrown some fresh 
light on the early life of what we may call 
his heroine. Elizabeth Farnese had quick 
parts, and showed decision of character 
while still a child. She acquired super- 
ficial and showy accomplishments ; but, 
having been brought up at a petty Italian 
court, she was out of the current of 
European politics, and had not the 
slightest acquaintance with them; and she 
had little intellectual or moral training. 
The first proof she gave the world of the 
strength of her will was her summary dis- 
missal of the Princess9 des Ursins, the 
domineering Egeria of Philip V., and the 
great spy of France at the Court of Spain ; 
but this was certainly due to Alberoni’s 
counsels. Within a few weeks she had 
gained a complete ascendancy over her 
proud, half-mad, and wholly tickle husband; 
and for nearly thirty years she was the 
supreme director and real arbiter of the 
policy of Spain, though she had, at least, 
two very able ministers. This is significant 
of the force of her energetic nature ; but, 
unhappily, her powers were usually em- 
ployed in furthering selfish domestic inter- 
ests, repeatedly opposed to the national 
welfare. Mr. Armstrong does not attempt 
to conceal this distinctive feature of the con- 
duct of the Queen, conspicuous even in that 
age of intriguing kingcraft; but he does 
not dwell enough on the resulting mischiefs. 
On four great occasions Elizabeth involved 
the fortunes and the prospects of Spain in 
the hope of gaining mere personal ends ; 
and if she ultimately realised these in fact, 
she was, on all four occasions, untrue to 
Spain, and an evil genius of the country she 
ruled. We shall not try to enter the 
labyrinth of wars, of treaties, and of 
diplomatic makeshifts, which compose the 
history of these events, and shall simply 
refer to Mr. Armstrong’s narrative, which 
might, as has been said, have been better 
arranged. We may indicate, however, the 
broad results; and they prove that the 
Queen was an injudicious sovereign. In 





;the hope of placing her husband on the 


throne of France, a throne which he had 
pledged his oath not to occupy, she threw 
France into the arms of England, exposed 
Spain to French and English invasion, and 
brought ruin on the nascent Spanish 
marine, against the advice of a great 
minister, in a premature attempt at Italian 
conquests. In order to gain the hand of 
Maria Theresa for Don Carlos, her eldest 
son, she entered into a compact with Charles 
VI., the inveterate enemy of Philip V., to 
dismember France, the natural ally of 





her acts and conduct; but he does not indi- | 


Spain; and it was not her fault that she 
did not carry out her purpose. She next 
took the side of France against Austria in 
the war which rose out of the Polish succes- 
sion—a war in which Spain had no concern— 
in the hope of placing Don Carlos on the 
throne of Naples; and if she succeeded in 
this enterprise, she made enemies of French 
generals and statesman by her refusal to 
co-operate with Villars on the Adige, and 
by the directions she gave to the Spanish 
army. On a later occasion she joined in 
the onslaught of France, Prussia, and 
Bavaria upon Maria Theresa—for she was 
seeking a patrimony for a younger son—at 
a time when Spain was fighting for her 
colonial empire with England, a greatly 
more powerful enemy; and if Elizabeth 
here was again successful, she involved 
Spain in tremendous peril. Her selfish and 
purely personal policy lessened, no doubt, 
the power of the Hapsburgs in Italy ; but it 
is questionable if this was for the good of 
Italy, and nothing can be more certain than 
that, in these four cases, her conduct was 
plainly injurious to Spain. 

Nor was it only in these striking in- 
stances, but throughout the course of along 
reign that Elizabeth was an impolitic ruler. 
The first and most apparent interest of 
Spain, after the fierce strife of the disputed 
succession, was peace and a general national 
reform ; yet, disregarding Alberoni’s advice, 
she plunged the country at once into a fatal 
war, and indulged in frequent wars as if they 
were pastimes ; and Alberoni’s reforms were 
wholly his own. The next and hardly less 
important interest of the monarchy was to 
stand well with England, a power rapidly 
winning a supremacy at sea that meant ruin 
to Spain’s colonial empire and the destruc- 
tion of the chief source of her wealth; but 
Elizabeth insulted, defied, and quarelled 
with England, and even experience did not 
teach her her error. Again, the true policy 
of Spain was to cultivate the closest friend- 
ship with France, to prove that there were 
really ‘‘no Pyrenees,” to anticipate by years 
the family compact; but the ‘‘Termagant”’ 
alienated and made France hostile, not once, 
but over and over again, and never really 
cared for the French alliance. And what 
can be said of her abandonment of 
Alberoni, a man probably not inferior to 
Richelieu or Cavour in genius, but that her 
ingratitude was only surpassed by her folly? 
No wonder then that she was disliked in 
Spain as an unpatriotic and bad sovereign ; 
and though this sentiment was partly due 
to the national jealousy of foreign rulers, 
the main cause was her unpatriotic policy. 
It must be added that every court in Europe 
distrusted the queen as a dangerous schemer; 
and this estimate made her a mark for 
suspicion at Madrid as well as in London 
and Paris. 

We certainly think these bad points in 
the conduct of the Queen should have heen 
placed by Mr. Armstrong in fuller relief. 
As we have said, however, his volume 
abounds iv information of sterling value, 
even if this is not wrought up with an 
artistic hand. His sketches, too, of leading 
personages are careful and well drawn, 
although not brilliant, striking, or graphic. 
The best is, perhaps, that of Alberoni, 
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though he hardly does justice to that great 
minister : 

‘‘How far as a foreigner he could have suc- 
ceeded in reviving Spain and her colonies it 
is impossible to decide; but almost all the 
heneficial projects of the century may be traced 
back to him. His natural bent, like that of 
the younger Pitt, was rather towards adminis- 
tration and reform than to the guidance of a 
gigantic war. His diplomacy was over-fanciful ; 
but luck turned against him to an unforeseen 
extent. . . . His truest title to distinction is, 
perhaps, the fear which he inspired. He might 
well boast, in the words of Bragadin, that the 
greatest powers of Europe were more fearful 
of his counsels and his impetuous resolutions 
than of the material force of Spain. The 
English Whigs recognised that the old cam- 
paign against the Bourbons must be fought 
out again, that their capital had been trans- 
ferred from Paris to Madrid, and that their 
diplomatic armoury had been taken with them.” 
TIad Alberoni been given a free hand to 
govern Spain for only ten years, we believe 
he would have made her a great power, 
have, perhaps, given an Infant the crown 
of Naples, and freed Italy from Austrian 
tyranny. ‘That he did not succeed was 
due to the party ambition and reckless 
meddling of an ungrateful mistress. The 
private life of the Qlueen of Spain was 
in pleasing contrast with her public policy. 
It was her fate to be tied to a most dis- 
agreeable consort, morose, hypochondriac, 
fickle, sickly; and yet she was always a 
devoted wife. Nor was this in order to main- 
tain and secure her power; strange as it 
may appear, she was truly attached to that 
scarecrow of royalty, Philip V. She was, 
too, an ambitious and bold parent, and 
made the interest of her children her first 
object; and yet she was an affectionate 
stepmother to the offspring of her husband 
and Louisa of Savoy. Her court was, in 
the main, decorous and pure ; it presented 
none of the licentious scenes of that of 
George I., or of that of the Regency of 
France ; it was not a sty of sensuality like 
that of Saxony, and of more than one of 
the Italian sovereigns. Mr. Armstrong 
gives us a full account, drawn for the most 
part from St. Simon’s Memoirs, of the daily 
life of the King and Queen ; it was strange 
and eccentric, yet simple and homely. In 
spite of a career of reckless ambition, 
Elizabeth remained a true woman; an 
ornament of her sex in her social relations, 
an unsullied model of domestic virtue. In 
these respects she was not inferior to 
Caroline of Anspach and Maria Theresa, 
though in other respects she is not to be 
named with either. 

Witiram O’Connor Morris. 





A Country Muse. 
(David Nutt. 


Ix these days of strenuous sympathies and 
painstaking appreciations, when many a 
bard who knoweth not a pink from a peony 
feels it incumbent on him (if only in paren- 
thesis) to babble of green fields in language 
new, how comely and reviving it is to the 
spirits of just men, long oppressed by floral 
catalogues and horticultural banalities, to 
meet with such a volume as 4 Country Muse! 
This new book of Mr. Gale’s is aptly named ; 


By Norman R. Gale. 





for, truly, his Muse is as genuine a rustic as 
ever trod the meadows. Yet, for all that, 
she is no romping peasant wench, no village 
coquette, but a most fair and gracious 
damsel who, for sure, on honey-dew hath 
fed, and drunk the milk of Paradise. 

Many of these poems produce an effect of 
illusion as nearly perfect as may be. Now 
and again therein you may think to catch 
the perfumed breath of cowslips, or the scent 
of summer hedgerows sweet with dog-rose 
and honeysuckle. Here, for your delight, 
is no laborious checking off of picturesque 
items ; neither is the soul vexed by obviously 
aesthetic arrangements of garden produce 
and tuneful fowls of the air. You find the 
fragrance, merely, of leaves and dew, the 
note of Philomela herself: that same small, 
sober-kirtled songstress whom, says the 
legend, the emperor (made wise at last) 
preferred above his clever mechanical sing- 
ing-bird of gems and gold. 

No one, however ‘‘letter-perfect,” could 
sing thus without an intimate knowledge of, 
and a very quick and lively tenderness for, 
his motive. Nor is it possible, by taking 
thought alone, to create an atmosphere, or 


to add one touch of illusion to a stanza, | 


more especially as regards the genre of 
which Mr. Gale has proved himself so 
finished an adept: so subtle are its intona- 





tions, so intangible its charms of illumina- | 


tion and colouring. 
knows and loves Nature, in the widest sense 


of the word, he who runs may read: from | 


cover to cover of this little book there is 
scarce a line but declares it. 

Passionate, sensuous, and simple with an 
adorable simplicity, he pipes you songs you 
cannot choose but hear; he plucks you the 
fruit, nor brushes away an iota of its bloom ; 
he captures the wild-bird, and brings 
it to youin the hollow of his hand with- 
out so much as ruffling a wing feather. 
Besides all this, too, his verse has the 
crowning merit of manliness : calm, strong, 
unassertive, it stands as a burning and a 
shining ensample to such demonstrative 
minstrels as must needs trumpet forth the 
importance of their virility with more noise 
than dignity. 

Descending to detail, the most ambitious, 
perhaps, but none the less sincere, among 
these poems is that entitled ‘‘ A Creed,” the 
rare philosophy whereof is as remarkable 
as its charm of fine composure and happy 
phrasing : 

** God sends no message by me; I am mute 


When Wisdom crouches in her furthest cave : 
I love the organ, but must touch the lute. 


No controversies thrust me to the ledge 
Of dangerous schools and doctrines hard to 
learn ; 
Give me the whitethroat whistling in the hedge. 
* * 


- * 


| am content to know that God is great, 
And Lord of fish and fowl, of air and sea— 
Some little points are misty. Let them wait. 


I well can wait when upland, wood, and dell 
Are full of speckled thrushes great with song, 
And foxgloves chime cach purple velvet bell. 


* * 


At eventide I lean across a gate 
And, knowing life must set as does the sun, 
Muse on the angels in the Happy State. 


How well this poet | 








My song is all of birds and peasant homes, 
For on such themes my heart delights to dwell 
And sing in sunshine till the shadow comes. 

I sing of daisies and the coloured plot 

Where dandelions climb the thistle’s knee— 

I take what is nor pine for what is not. 


I am for finches and the rosy lass 

Who leads me where the moss is thick, and 
where 

Sweet strawberry- balls of scarlet gleam in grass. 


And this I know, that when I leave my birds, 


The lichened walls, the heartsease, and the heath, - 


I shall not wholly fail of kindly words. 


And while I journey to the distant Day 
That first shall dawn upon the eastern hills, 
Perchance some thrush will sing me on my way.”’ 


Surely such sayings as these are diviner 
than reams of fin-de-siécle discontent. Haply 
had Herrick lived now instead of then he 
might have written much such poetry as 
Mr. Gale’s. 

In “A Thrush in Seven Dials,” a brief 
excerpt from which I cannot forbear from 
quoting, there is a certain gentle humour, 
as well as an infinite pathos : 

‘* In fluffy listlessness she sat 

And dreamed of all the grassy west— 


How she had feared the parson’s cat, 
And how she built her earliest nest: ! 


Sometimes a French piano hurled 

Metallic scales adown the street, 
That seemed to buffet all the world, 

So hard and clear, so shrill and fleet ! 
No maddened music of this kind 

Could tempt the thrush to rivalry : 
She pecked an inch of apple-rind 

And waited till the din went by. 


There from a tiny patch of sun 
She made an April for her heart ! 
Imagined twigs, and sat thereon 
Though shaken by the milkman’s cart.’’ 
* * * * * 
Mr. Gale has, moreover the delectable gift 
of taking on at will, without the faintest 
taint of mimicry, a dainty sixteenth-century 
manner, which yet never degenerates into 
mannerism. Of this, the two songs com- 
mencing severally ‘‘ Maid of the yet ua- 
conquered heart’ and ‘‘I will not say my 
true love’s eyes” are among the happiest 
instances. The very happiest, however, to 
my mind is that admirable lyric, “‘ Strephon 
to Chloris,” only to be found in an earlier 
volume called Violets (privately printed at 
the Rugby Press). Two pastorals, to wit, 
“The last cow’s milked” and ‘Tis Mary 
the milkmaid singing,” as purely idyllic as 
aught I have read, irresistibly suggest the 
idea that, had Mr. Thomas Hardy been an 
optimist and a writer of rhythms, he might, 
without incongruity, have been responsible 
for both. I have, in fine, but one grievance 
against the votary of the Country Muse. 
’Tis not as deep as a well nor as wide as a 
church door ; but it is a good, robust griev- 
ance all the same. While giving much, he 
has not given all, of his best. From his 
early and privately printed posies of poetry 
he has not gathered up all the choicest 
blossoms. He has included in the present 
collection several lyrics that, good as they 
are, might not too grievously have been 
missed, while (worse) he has left far sweeter 
numbers hidden away in the cloistered 
obscurity of unattainable editions. In 
A Country Muse, for example, he gives 
the comparatively trivial ‘‘I kissed thee 
once,” which, by the way, invites disadvan- 
tageous comparison with Leigh Hunt's in- 
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comparable ‘“‘Jenny kissed me”; and 
ignores the following delightful lines in 
Violets : 
‘‘ With all the words that love could hope to wake 
I strove to aid my soul’s divine endeavour ; 
But Ruth would never listen. How I ache 
To speak no more again, no more for ever. 


‘“‘O saffron tulips in the heart-shaped bed, 
Her colduess could not understand my crying ; 
And now I would (for joy and hope are sped) 
That I, ere ye are dead, might lie a-dying ! * 


Again, the lines on p. 46, to “‘A Maid 
Sleeping on a Lawn,” are commonplace by 
contrast with the ‘‘ Love Song”’ in Anemones 
(a dainty brochure, published by George 
Over, of Rugby, in ’89) of which I give the 
first and third sextains : 


** You ask me where, when royal June reposes 
From parching hours and browning mid-day 


ea 
She hoards her host of red and white-robed roses, 
And saves the scent that lingers round her feet ! 
My Love’s the heiress, and my Love’s kissed 


cheeks, 
Through bitter blasts and sullen winter weeks.”’ 
* * # € “ 


“You ask if all the saintly snow has drifted 
Around those elms that guard the old park 
drives ; 
Or all the flakes their feathery crests have lifted, 
To fringe our own dear bench beyond the 
hives. 
Nay, for the snow has kept its whitest part, 
To drift upon the highlands of your heart.’’ 


Together with his purely lyrical qualities, 
Mr. Gale has a happy turn for terseness 
that is apt to make for epigram; as may 
witness these lines, entitled ‘‘ Love,” from 
Violets : 
** Love that is love 
Defies all rule and measure ; 
Love that is love 
Is time and life and treasure, 
And peace and pain, 
And restlessness and leisure ; 
But not, poor fool, 
A sweet perpetual pleasure.”’ 


And these, under the heading of 


cc My 
Grave,” in ‘‘ Meadowsweet.”’ 


“Let grasses tangle. Leave me there in rest, 
Nought stirring but the thistledown and blades ; 
And then, perchance, some bird may build a nest, 
And, singing on my heart in evening shades, 
Teach me to know your faithlessness was best.’’ 


My excerpts have already been perhaps 
unconsciously copious, and thus I do not 
dare to quote the beautiful ‘“ Finis” to 
Anemones. It is, however, to be hoped 
that, ere long, Mr. Gale may find it in his 
heart to give us another and a more fully 
representative volume. 

As regards externals, 4 Country Muse is 
moderately pleasing, the cover being in- 
offensive and the title-page agreeably set 
forth. But the type is something insignifi- 
cant in size, and unsatisfyingly pale and 
wan, 

Grauam R. Tomson, 


Imperial Federation: the Problem of National 
Unity. By George R. Parkin. 
millans, ) 

Mr. Parkin tells us that this book has been 

Written at the request of many friends, and 

the result justifies their wish. The author 


(Mac- | 


is master of his subject, and puts his argu- 


conclusively — conclusively so far as the 
broad principle of strengthening in every 
possible way the bonds which unite the 
mother country to her colonies is concerned : 
as to any one special method of obtaining 
this desirable end he is neither prejudiced 
nor dogmatic. 

The change that has taken place during the 
last ten years in public opinion with regard 
to federation in its widest sense is very 
striking. The school which held that the 
colonies were nothing to the mother country 
or the mother country to the colonies, except 
in the early stages of the latter’s existence, 
is nearly extinct, or only represented by a 
few politicians or doctrinaires who on this 
point have no followers of any importance. 
Federation, on the other hand, in some 
form or other, is approved of and desired 
by the bulk of thinking men, whether at 
home or in the colonies. ‘This certainly is 
the experience of Mr. Parkin; and, therefore, 
it was hardly necessary to devote a whole 
chapter to combating the antiquated views 
of Mr. Goldwin Smith, or several pages to 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, a personage scarce 
of any authority, and now especially dis- 
credited. 

How greatly the colonies gain by their 
connexion with the mother country is 
abundantly shown. The fleets of Great 
Britain now protect them and their com- 
merce. 


‘©The portion of the whole colonial trade 
which consists of interchange with the United 
Kingdom, and in the safety of which presum- 
ably the United Kingdom has a close and 
direct interest, is £187,000,000. This leaves 
£273,000,000 of independent trade carried on 
with foreign countries, or between the colonies 
and dependencies themselves. Compared with 
the sea-borne trade of great foreign powers 
which support large war navies, Sir John 
Colomb finds this independent trade to be 
‘about four times as much as the whole sea- 
borne trade of all Russia ; about equal to that 
of Germany; about three-quarters that of 
France ; two and a-half times that of Italy; 
and nearly half that of the United States.’ 
The whole of this vast and rapidly increasing 
independent trade has precisely the same 
guarantee of protection from the naval power 
of the Empire as the trade of the United King- 
dom itself; yet, while the net expenditure 
(1890) incurred by the United Kingdom in the 
Naval Estimates is £14,215,100, the whole con- 
tribution of the colonies and dependencies for 
the same purpose only amounts to £381,546, 
of which India alone provides £254,776. In 
other words, out of every pound spent for the 
protection of the nation’s commerce at sea the 
United Kingdom contributes 19s. 5}d., the out- 
lying empire 6}d. This comparison is made even 
more striking when combined with the state- 
ment that the united revenues of the colonies 
and dependencies amount to £105,000,000, 
against the £89,000,000 which represents the 
; revenue of the United Kingdom. The vast 
| capital now invested in ships, armament, and 
naval establishments, believed to amount to 
'more than £80,000,000, is paid wholly by the 
| taxpayers of the United Kingdom.” 





It has been alleged that the colonies are 
under the disadvantage of a liability to be 
involved in wars undertaken by the mother 
country; but long experience has proved 
how small this risk is, and it is not impos- 


ments before the reader temperately and 


NS 


sible that if they were independent they 
might, like the Spanish republics of South 
America, be involved in wars one 
with another. These republics, had they 
remained attached to Spain, would have 
been engaged in no war whatever for the 
last half century, whereas we have lately 
seen a most sanguinary war between Chili 
and Peru and Bolivia, to say nothing of 
constant and bloody insurrections, revolu- 
tions, and civil wars in most of the republics 
themselves. It has always seemed to us 
that one difficulty, and a great one, in the 
way of federation was the arrangement of 
the proportion of the expense incurred for 
the defence of the whole empire to be borne 
by each division of it, and the probability 
that states may object to paying heavily 
for that which is now supplied to them 
gratis. 

But perhaps it is in the question of 
finance that the colonies gain most by their 
present connexion with the mother country. 
With the United Kingdom at their back, 
the colonies are able to borrow at a very 
advantageous rate of interest. The public 
debts of the Australian colonies alone 
amount to nearly £200,000,000 ; but if each 
colony was to set up for itself it could only 
borrow at ruinous rates, and a stop would 
of necessity be put to the execution of many 
works of public utility. Still, however 
much it is for the interest of every colony 
to remain part of the empire, it is con- 
ceivable that at times of political excitement 
and disturbance they might not look to 
their own real interests, but be led into 
courses which, however mischievous in 
themselves, when once adopted could not 
be altered. This is a strong argument for 
federation or national consolidation. 

Mr. Parkin, in his concluding chapter, 
considers what is the best as well as the 
most practical method of effecting the 
desired consolidation. 


‘‘There are,” he says, ‘‘ clearly two ways in 
which national unity might be attained: one 
would be by a great act of constructive states- 
manship, such as that which gave a constitution 
to the United States, that which confederated 
Canada, and that which is doing the same for 
Australia.” 


The second way is very different. 


‘* Instead of radical change and reconstruction, 
we may look toa policy of gradual but steady 
adaptation of existing machinery in the new 
work which must be done.” 


And it is obvious that the last method is 
the one, in the author’s opinion, most likely 
to prevail. He refers, with approval, to 
the suggestion of Lord Thring, that the 
agents-general of the colonies should be 
elevated to the position of ministers of 
foreign states, and, by being made privy 
councillors, be given in addition the right 
of constitutional access to the British 
Government. In the meantime, Mr. Parkin 
wishes to see every possible means taken to 
draw the colonies and the mother country 
closer together; and in this desire we 
heartily join, and recommend his book to 
our readers as both interesting and in- 
structive. 


Ww. Wickuam, 
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_— es of the confusion and dismay in the house 
” Dey P B oe of a provincial mayor, where a group of 
rer Sass Dounget. Austrian officers are billeted during 
A voox by M. Paul Bourget is a kindly | the invasion of 1814. The other is not 
advent for nous autres barbares. With some | saved at all, Add that these two pot-boilers 
affinity, there is much sympathy between | repeat the mannerism of M. Bourget, which 
M. Bourget and the large section of English | surely has ceased to be a pure joy, of telling 
society that looks with wakeful eyes upon | the story at second-hand. This is found, 
the course and development of French | for the rest, in four of the remaining eight 
literature, and chooses with intelligence | stories. ; 
flowers to its fancy from that fertile garden.| __“‘ Marcel,” the story bracketed with “ M. 
To so many of us, especially to our women | Viple’s Brother,” is a perfect gem. It is 
folk, M. Bourget’s work is a fortunate | so simple, so simple; and woven with the 
assimilation of most ‘“ good” qualities; he | sweetness and delicacy of touch necessary 
brings no disconcerting element into his | to describe fitly the frail flower of a child 
craftsmanship. ‘‘Cet autre,” says Philippe | whose portrait it is. Its purports to be 
Dubois—perhaps the most interesting of | derived from the same source as “ Madame 
the portraits in this Nouveaux Pastels, the | Bressuire;’ that gracious story in the Pastels 
“‘feroce” of letters who is often more right | (following the artifice to which 1 have 
in his estimates than the author would have | referred), the papers of one Frangois 
his readers infer—speaking of fashionable | Vernantes, whose super-sensitiveness is 
Parisian writers as they exist to-day: ‘‘Cet | admirably conveyed in the diction of 
autre n’est qu’un intrigant de salon, habile | ‘‘ Marcel.” M. Vernantes goes down to a 


Dix Portraits d’ Hommes. } 
(Paris : Lemerre. ) 


i sucrer Stendhal et Balzac pour l’estomac 
affadi des femmes du monde.” An epigram 
would be vulgar; let us assume that M. 
Sourget knows perfectly well which par- 
ticular writer of the vogue is best described 
in the phrase of Philippe Dubois, and thus 
credit him with an additional delicacy of 
subtle irony. Without being original, or 
rather say /izarre, he is, or has the air of 
being, in the movement of letters; and 
writing in France he has the greater free- 
dom of observation and frankness of utter- 
ance, the denial of which is so sore to the 
genius of English writers, or some of them. 

The Nouveauer Pastels is a complement to 





the Pastels, the Dix Portraits de Femmes, 
so charmingly baptised as a collection, so | 
thoroughly ourgesque. 

Looking at M. Bourget as a lesser artist— | 
it would be an impertinence, a vulgar, in- | 
sulting flattery, to pretend he is a greater— 


certain town of |’Ile de France to revisit a 
scene endeared to him by the memory of a 
passionate friendship of his childhood. The 
name of the town, he writes, 


‘‘dont je m/’interdis de tracer les lettres, 
évoquait pour moi, quand je le rencontrais dans 
un journal, sur un indicateur de chemins de 
fer, au hasard d’un livre, des profils de maisons 
anciennes avec des toits bruns, et, surplombant 
le canal ou la riviere, d’antiques balcons de bois 
brunatre garnis de fleurs. Je revoyais la roue 
noire d’un moulin, en train de tourner d’un 
mouvement doux, et, i’ chaque fois, ses palettes 
secouaient une pluie de gouttes, brillantes 
comme des diamants. La tour i demi détruite 
du chateau, les débris de remparts couronnés 
de jardins, le clocher, 4 jour de l’église et sa 
fiéche inachevée, que j’ai souvent contemplé en 
pensce ces détails, et le paysage 4 l’entour, avec 
sa couleur d’été—c’est le seul mot qui rende 
pour moi l’impression que m’ont laissée les 
| champs de blé a demi moissonnés, la luxuriance 
des herbes et des feuillages, Vhaleine chaude 





and asking for that precise quality of | qui sortait de la terre et le lumineux apaise- 
pleasure he is to convey to us, which we | ment qui tombait du ciel. C'est encore 14 un 
cannot get elsewhere, to use the words of | effet de cette virginité de sensation propre 4 


Mr. Pater in applying the test indicated by | 
that master critic, do we not find it} 
supremely in his peculiar knowledge of the | 
complex soul dwelling in the fragile body of | 
the Parisienne, and in his manner of reveal- 
ing that soul under the play of tho various 
emotions to which it is liable? This pre- 
ference, this special interest, which shows | 
M. Bourget to such great advantage in the 

astels, gives colour to all his work in all its 
aspects. It can be detected from the 
perusal of the Vouveausx Pastels alone, where 
scarcely any direct indications are to be met : 
in the sinuously weak and undulating 
phrase, the mage. enn in which he presents , 
his characters, above all in his attitude 
when looking at graceful and gentle child- | 
hood, at adolescence timid or defiant at the 
sense of its inexperience of life, as opposite | 
natures are affected. 

The Nouveaux Pastels dares a comparison 
with its predecessor which it is scarcely wise 
to insist upon, by a painful consistency of 
duplication. Why necessarily ten portraits, | 
for example ?—when it is evident the book | 
would have been immeasurably better had 
it contained only eight, omitting ‘“ Un 
Joueur” and “Le Frere de M Viple.” | 
The latter is saved by a description | 





| wealthy member of 


l’enfance.”’ 


Then he recalls the incidents with which | 


this sunny memory is associated in his 
mind. He had been sent to pass his 
holidays with a cousin, a bachelor, the 
the family, whom 


his parents hoped to interest in the 
future of their son. He is taken by 
‘his cousin to see Marcel, who lives 


with his grandmother, his only surviving 


relative. The relation of the old lady and 


‘the grandson is evidently a strange one. 


Severity on the one side, and shrinking 
dread on the other, present a curious 
anomaly to the child who has _ never 


been treated with anything but idolatrous 


indulgence. ‘‘ Does she always call you 
‘vous’?” ‘Always. ‘And you her | 
‘madame’?” “Yes.” ‘That is funny.” | 


At this Marcel bursts into a fit of passion | ! 
and tears. ‘‘Go away,” he says, “‘ go away, | latter—perhaps as being moro literary in its 
I do not want you to play with me any | 


more.” The innocent offender is stirred to 
the very depths of his nature, and devoted 
friendship springs up between the two boys. 
They ramble about and amuse themselves 
through the days of summer. During this 
time Marcel tells his companion the story of 
his suffering: how the marriage of his 











parents had been hateful to his grand- 
mother; how his mother had lain ill for 
months and months, and then died; and 
she was so beautiful, with her yellow hair 
and her tender eyes, that you could not 
think how anyone could hate her. And 
poor Marcel inherits all the resentment his 
arents bore in life. These childish con- 
erences bear fruit in a scapegrace enter- 
prise. The two boys set off by night to 
traverse on foot the twenty leagues that 
separate them from Paris, to pluck roses 
from the grave of Marcel’s mother, bring 
them back to the grandmother for the 
morning of her birthday, and beg her 
to forgive the dead and to love Marcel. 
Naturally they are overtaken the _ first 
thing in the morning, and brought back 
in disgrace. But the motive of their 
flight leaks out, and there is complete recon- 
ciliation between the grandmother and 
Marcel. The story is told with great ten- 
derness and with a graciousness of language 
of which the extract above is a guarantee. 

“Un Saint,” which begins the volume, is 
a marvel of subtle and close analysis; asa 
story it is the most complete in the book: 
discursive, but in that it resembles all the 
rest, with the exception of ‘‘ Maurice 
Olivier.” The background of it, too, is 
deliberately interesting, a ‘‘ nationalised,” 
and consequently deserted, monastery, in 
which two remarkable frescoes of Benozzo 
Gozzoli have just been revealed by an 
accident: a perfect frame, in fine, to the 
portrait of Phillippe Dubois. 

French novelists who know anything 
about England suffer from a morbid craving 
to enlighten their less fortunate countrymen 
upon some phase of English character. M. 
Bourget, who really knows much about the 
land of fogs and its bloodthirsty inhabitants, 
has not failed to fall a victim to this weak- 
ness ; with a result, in the character of Sir 
John Strabane (who is also called Sir Arthur) 
that is a blot upon the fairness of ‘‘ Maurice 
Olivier.” 

Joun Gray. 








GFENTLE- 
By 


“Tne Vicrorta Liprary FoR 
womEN.”’—TZhe Gentlewoman at ITome. 
Mrs. Talbot Coke. (Henry.) 


Suspivision is a mark of progress. The 
medical profession is now so made up of 
specialists that the “ general practitioner ” 
is nowhere. In politics Whig and Tory are 
no longer sufficiently explicit or implicit 
terms, and a church congregation must 
indeed be small if it comprehends no more 
than the elect and the reprobate. As to 
society, its sets are so numerous as to defy 
enumeration, and it would even appear that 
some subtle distinction exists between ladies 
and gentlewomen. The Ladies’ Newspaper 
is, we presume, the organ of the one sec- 
tion, the Gentlewoman of the other ; and the 


tastes or as needing more instruction—has 2 


special “library” of books prepared for 
its use by the most competent authorities, 
dealing with every subject in which ‘a 
gentlewoman” can be permitted to feel an 
interest. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the very first of these subjects is Society, and 
we are not surprised to find that next im 
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order come a treatise on Health and a Book 
of Sports. The gentlewoman who has 
successfully snaiegel (if that be the correct 
word) the arts of society, the principles of 
hygiene (as understood by Dr. Kate 
Mitchell), and the mysteries of golf, has 
become duly qualified to undertake the 
management of a home and a husband, 
with the assistance, of course, of Mrs. 
Panton, or Mrs. Talbot Coke, or some other 
experienced adviser. The ideal at which to 
aim is, we are told, to make the home “ just 
like the woman who owns it.” This ideal, 
it will be seen, admits of infinite variety, 
and is, like many ideals, a trifle indefinite. 
It has, however, this advantage. If size 
and colouring are to be taken into considera- 
tion, the hues and proportions of the rooms 
would need adjustment from time to time to 
bring them into correspondence with the 
personality of the mistress; and then what 
task could be more fascinating to the gentle- 
woman than this? One can see the matron, 
whose charms have been mellowed by 
advancing years, adding a warmer tint to 
the walls and draperies of the boudoir and 
drawing-room, or, later on, when ‘‘ the raven 
locks were turned to snow,” introducing 
some subtle harmonies of grey and silver to 
blend with the softened splendour of age. 
Enterprising firms would address themselves 
to the solution of the delicate problems, and 
Mrs. Talbot Coke might earn a new measure 
of gratitude by explaining—in the simple 
yet technical language which she has at 
command—how to render mediaeval the 
homes of the middle-aged, and make houses 
grow old as gracefully as their owners. 

However, in the volume before us, Mrs. 
Talbot Coke has not gone far into this 
branch of her subject. What she has done 
has been to bring together a number of 
more or less useful hints for ‘‘ those about to 
furnish,” and to contrast the sterility of 
the past with the superabundance of the 
present. Bareness and severity have given 
place to affluence and liberty—the latter 
showing itself (or himself) in tints and 
fabrics at which our grandparents would 
have looked aghast. The sobriety—the 
almost Quaker-like simplicity—which used 
to characterise the homes of the middle- 
class English is altogether gone. Mrs. 
Talbot Coke’s fancy delights in irregularities 
of outline and varieties of colour. The 
windows must be quaint in shape and various 
in size; the chimney pots of antique design. 
The dining-room walls should be 


‘covered with a rich red-and-gold Tynecastle 
tapestry, which forms an excellent background 
for divers old portraits. The cornice is dark 
carved oak, as is the mantelpiece, [the latter ?] 
reaching nearly to the ceiling and laden with 
ten copper, blue-and-white Nankin jars, and 
here and there a touch of yellow pottery. The 
carpet is of rich Turkey pile, in oriental colours, 
showing a glimpse of a parquet border. The 
sideboard is flanked on one side by the entrance 
door, on the other by one opening into a 
buttery hatch.’ . . . The curtains are of dull 
red cut velvet, the chairs covered with the same 
material in ruddy gold.” 
In strict harmony with all this must be the 
smoking room (for the march of improve- 
ment stops not at its doors), while in the 
boudoir—painted “all Arabian brown ”’— 
the eye is tu be delighted with ‘a bold 








design of large storks flying across a rich 
red background,” and a broad frieze of 
gold lontiae paper—‘ leads pleasantly up 
to a yellow ceiling paper.” Mushrabeyah 
arches and mirror and screen, Eastern rugs, 
oddities from Gibraltar, Mooltan, Tangier, 
and China, together with “‘ grotesque little 
brass gods from India,” form the curta 


| supellex of my lady’s chamber. 


If, through Mrs. Coke’s efforts, and with- 
out any sacrifice of comfort and convenience, 
the houses we live in can be rendered more 
delightful to the eye and satisfying to our 
often inarticulate artistic cravings, let us 
have them so by all means. Domestic 
virtue does not need for its development an 
ugly room ; and it is possible that, when the 
gentlewoman’s own home has been rendered 
tasteful and harmonious, she may extend her 
operations to the dwellings of her poorer 
neighbours, and diffuse some little colour 
over lives which are monotonously grey or 
even sadly sombre. 

Cuartes J. Rosinson. 








A PROTESTANT CHURCH IN THE PYRENEES. 
Osse : Histoire de l’Eglise Reformée de la 
Vallée d’Aspe. ar Alfred Cadier, 

Pasteur. (Pau.) 

Tue contents of this book are hardly sutfti- 
ciently indicated by its title. It includes a 
full description, and a sufficient history for 
most purposes, of the whole of the Vallée 
d’Aspe, of its geography, of its peculiar 
autonomy, of the manners and customs of 
its inhabitants, as well as of the little com- 
munity of three or$four hundred Protestants 
who have maintained themselves in the 
village of Osse from the first introduction of 
the Reformation to the present day. 

The chief interest of the volume for 
readers of the Acapremy will perhaps lie in 
the Valiée d’Aspe, as an example of that 
self-government which we find so often in 
and on both sides of the Pyrenees, and 
among all races there. The so-called 
Republic of Andorra is the best known, but 
not the best specimen of it. The con- 
tinuance of this self-government in the 
Vallée d’Aspe was probably owing to its 
three strong positions, where the mountains 
close in upon the Gave, atthe Pont d’Escot, 
at the entrance of the valley; at the Péne 
d’Esquit, midway; and at the Portalet, or 
Fort d’Urdos, at the foot of the pass into 
Spain. The Romans, notwithstanding, 
ferced a road through the valley, and made 
it one of their highways into Spain. But, 
in mediaeval times, the Aspois managed 
always to hold the pass at the Pont 
d’Escot, and to compel their seigneur to 
give hostages, and to swear to observe the 
liberties of the valley before entering it. 
The general administration was entrusted 
to two assemblies, one for the upper, one 
for the lower half of the valley; but each 
village managed independently its own 
local affairs. There are traces of ancient 
tribal government, of a house-community 
like that of Upper Aragon, and until quite 
recently of a common management both of 
the arable and the pasture lands of each com- 
mune ; the desiau, or assembly of freeholders, 
deciding what crops should be sown, when 
reaped, and what should be done with the 


fallow. Evan after its incorporation with the 
crown of France, the defence of the valley 
was entrusted to a local militia; the general 
taxes, which were very few, were paid ina 
lump sum by the assemblies, and assessed 
to individuals by the abbés and jurats of 
each village. We have one criticism only 
to make on M. Cadier’s account. He in- 
dulges in no theories, but he sometimes 
attributes to Protestantism what has nothing 
to do with religion at all, and is in its 
remote origin anterior to Christianity. Thus, 
following M. Gerber, a former pasteur, he 
asserts that the Protestants are taller and 
of purer race than their Roman Catholic 
neighbours; but in the nearest village to 
Osse on the west, the Basques of Sto. 
Engrace are even taller. So, too, Basse 
Navarre, the Labourd, Spanish Navarro, 
and the Basque provinces, which continued 
Roman Catholic, all preserved an even 
greater autonomy than the Protestants of 
Osse. 

M. Cadier is a staunch admirer of Jeanne 
d’Albret, and of all that she did in the 
interest of the Reformation in Béarn. THe 
assigns to her ‘“‘a genius for toleration.” 
After full consideration of his authorities I 
find myself unable to agree with him here. 
Catherine de Medicis, from religious indiffer- 
ence, would, it seems to me, have accepted 
some kind of modus vivendi between the two 
religions: the marriage of her daughter to 
Henri of Navarre can hardly be explained 
except with a view to this; but all such 
overtures were met by continually more 
stringent decrees against Romanism by 
Jeanne d’Albret, and by the Etats de Béarn, 
who, in October, 1571, ‘‘supploient Sa 
Majesté vouloir faire passer par la loy invio- 
lable la dite abolition, avec defense a peine 
de la vie de faire { l’avenir en tout le pais, 
publiquement, ou secrétement, aucun exer- 
cise de la Papauté.”’ (Bordenave: J/isfoire 
de Beéearn et Navarre, p. 319, Paris, 1875.) 
Measures such as this made the struggle 
internecine, and rendered such a deed as the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew the only tvo 
probable issue. 

The story of the little congregation at 
Osse during the short period of Protestant 
ascendancy, and still more so after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes down to 
the Revolution, and thence to the present 
day, is full of interest. M.Cadier has been 
able to make use of materials never before 
printed, especially with regard to therefugees 
from Osse in London. The Protestants hold 
their own, but do not increase; and since 
the Revolution they have lived generally on 
good terms with their Roman Catholic neigh- 
bours. Among the curiosities of history nar- 
rated in the volume is one of the strangest 
of all tales of mediaeval sorcery. ‘Tho 
Vallée d’Aspe is also one of the chief homes 
of Béarnais Gascon poetry: Despourrins, 
Navarrot, and Destrade belong to it. Of 
the two first a biography is given by M. 
Cadier. In Osse and at Lescun lingered to 
our own day the aurost singers, improvisers 
of funeral lamentations, like the voceri of 
Corsica, the plaiideras of the Basques, and tho 
Spanish endecheras. Of the lastof them, Marie 
Blanque, an account is here given; at her 
death the custom was put an end to through 





the influence of the Protestant schoolmaster, 
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M. le Barthe, about 1860, M. Cadier has | 
omitted to describe the curious Spanish 
silver chalices, and the handsome gold 
paténe with a representation of the Last | 
Supper in repouss¢ work, which form the | 
Communion plate of the congregation. 

The book is worth the attention not only of | 
those interested in the history of the French 
Reformed Church, but also of students of 
early institutions and of village commu- 
nities. Customs which have been attributed 
to particular races elsewhere will be found 
here in a new form. 

Wentworth WEssTER. 





NEW NOVELS, 


By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. In 


Aunt Anne, 


2 vols. (Bentley.) 
The Nobler Sex. By Florence Marryat. In 
3 vols. (White.) 


The Terrible Czar. By Count A. K. Tolstoi. 
Translated by Captain H. Clarke Filmore. 
In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Number Twenty. By H. D, Traill. (Henry.) 

The Old Maid’s Sweetheart. By Alan St. 
Aubyn. (Chatto & Windus.) 


In Sin or Folly. By Arthur Nestorien. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

But Men Must Work. 
(Bentley. ) 


A Double Ruin. By Sophie Kappey. (Eden, 
Remington & Co.) 

The Herb of Love. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

A Shock to Society. 
(White. ) 

Mrs. Smith's Crax. By Wenry Loss. | 
(Digby, Long & Co. 

Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, Xe. By Walter 
Besant. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Ir is no small achievement in these days to 
introduce a perfectly new character into 
fiction. New names, new surroundings, 
new renderings of old stories, are common 
enough ; but an absolutely fresh personage, 
whom we have never met before, is ex- 
tremely rare in the novels of this novel- 
reading age. Mrs. Clifford’s Aunt Anne is 
such a personage. She is unlike all the old 
ladies one knows—pleasantly unlike them, 
though her little weaknesses might be 
inconvenient in an actual acquaintance. 
Her way of running up other people’s bills, 
and of incurring debts of her own which it 
is out of her power to pay, is indefensible 
on any ground of political economy or 
private morality. But it is all part of the 
lavishness of her very generous nature. 
Small and fragile in body, she has spirit 
enough for a tragedy queen. She does 
nothing by halves, and nothing meanly. 
When she entertains guests in her humble 
cottage, her old-fashioned stateliness makes 
the meagre fare seem ample; when she 
goes out to dine with friends, she remembers 
—even at the cost of the dressmaker whose 
bill is left unpaid— what is due to herself in 
the matter of personal appearance. But 
Aunt Anne's foibles are all on the surface, 
whilo her virtues are an essential part of 
hLenclf. She is the embodiment of a 


By Rosa N. Carey. 
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By Florence Warden. 








quaint, fantastic, sort of goodness—of 
goodness which is too credulous of good 
in others, and never quite realises the 
practical side of things. If she had ty 
straight from some early part of the last 
century into this latter part of our own 
century, she could not be a more perfect 
example of old-world ideas, old-world 
manners, old-world sincerity. To know her 
is to love her, and the love she inspires in 
the small circles to which Mrs. Clifford 
introduces us is very touching. Those circles 
have interests of their own, of which we 
learn something ; but their chief use in the 
story is to serve as a foil, a desirable back- 
ground, to the gentle movements, the 
always winning personality, of Aunt Anne. 
There is a thread of sadness in the story 
which endears the little old lady to us 
all the more. She suffers, as so trusting 
and unsophisticated a soul is bound to 
suffer, in a world where craft still prospers 
and guile is not unknown. But she is at 
her best, she is positively heroic, in the 
crisis of her fate; and the memory of her 
which remains when the story is all told is 
that of a great little soul whose life in its 
brightness and its sadness has made the 
world sweeter. Mrs. Clifford is to be con- 
gratulated upon having produced a book 
whick. is a marked advance upon her pre- 
vious stories, and from the promise of which 
still greater things may be expected. 


A very different atmosphere pervades the 
next book—strangely called The Nobler Sex 
—in which the chief character is again a 
woman. When there is nothing noble about 
either sex, it is obvious that neither can be 
the nobler of the two, and Miss Florence 
Marryat’s people are all pretty equally bad. 
The heroine, who tells her own story, seems 
to imagine that the defilement which in- 
volves all the other characters leaves her 
pure ; but her conduct will scarcely support 
that view in the opinion of most readers. 
Indeed, the whole story is an odious account 
of the ways of people whom nobody would 
wish to know, and it is as undesirable to 
make their acquaintance in a novel as it 
would be in actual life. Books of this sort 
are repellent at the best, but perhaps they 
are most so when the absence of any literary 
merit makes their moral demerit more 
evident. One feels some satisfaction in say- 
ing that Miss Marryat does not invest the 
nastiness of her subject with any niceness 
of style ; while, as for her literary aptitude, 
it should be enough to say that she renders 
three well-known lines from Wordsworth in 
the following manner : 

‘* A primrose on the river’s brink 

A primrose was to him, and nothing more.”’ 


‘Captain Clarke Filmore’s translation of 


the late Count A. K. Tolstoi’s gruesome 
| romance is apparently well done, but it is 


doubtful whether it was worth the doing. 
Readers have been surfeited of late with 
Russian horrors, and though the incidents 
in this story are sufficiently remote—(they 
belong to the sixteenth century)—there is 
so much unrelieved brutality about them 
that the book is painfully unpleasant. 
Count Tolstoi’s preface states that he has 
been “careful to minimise the horrors of 


, this awful reign as much as possible,” but 








one cannot conceive of a much worse 
description of horrors than those graphi- 
cally set forth in Zhe Terrible Czar. 


In spite of its undoubted cleverness, and 
even of its humour, Mr. Traill’s Number 
Twenty is depressing. One likes to believe, 
with Tennyson, that 
‘* |. . thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the 

process of the suns’’ ; 

but in Mr. Traill’s forecast the twentieth 
century is given over to the prigs, the 
pessimists, and the dullards. We find the 
typical baby of the century annotating tho 
bad logic and false political economy of 
Dr. Watts. In its adolescent stage the 
century undertakes the revision of Shak- 
spere, with the result that Shylock is fully 
vindicated, and virtue is triumphant in the 
person of a non-murdered Desdemona. But 
the poets fare for a time worse than the 
dramatists. Their ebullitions of the Muse 
are accounted a disease in them ; and those 
in whom the symptoms are less severe aro 
sent to hospitals specially set apart for 
their treatment, while the sufferers in more 
acute cases are drafted off to asylums. The 
last and worst fault of the poor century 
seems to be its inability to see a joke; and 
Mr. Traill may say of some of his critics 
that the same inability is a palpable defect 
in them. Perhaps it is; but one wishes, 
nevertheless, in regard to a period about 
which it is pleasant to feel the liveliest 
hopes, that his humour had taken a more 
cheerful turn. 


The dainty exterior and generally attractive 
look of Zhe Old Maid’s Sweetheart prepare 
one for a story of no common sort. And at 
the first glance at the pages within one sees 
that the tale they have to tell is well worth 
following. Letitia Primrose is a delightful 
survival of a type that is rapidly disappear- 
ing. Her love for her young sister Cynthia, 
her habitual unselfishness, her seif-sacrifice 
under a sorrow that darkens her life, are 
told with a sympathetic force and grace that 
reflect the dear lady’s own tenderness. The 
West Country surroundings—the roses and 
high green hedgerows, the foxgloves, boughs 
of briar, and dappled bells, and the ‘‘ Pretty 
dear” refrain of the thrush—make an ad- 
mirable setting to the picture, alike in its 
brightness and its sadness. The other 
characters are drawn with much skill, but 
Letitia is the central figure, the one charm- 
ing personality in an idyl evidently inspired 
by herself alone. 

One would hope that “ Arthur Nestorien” 
—passages of whose autobiography supply 
the story of Jn Sin or Folly—is an exceptiona 
person, for he inherits some undesirable 
qualities which do not seem to have been 
checked by wise training. A young man 
with an abundance of money, disregarding 
all customary discipline, and as far as 
possible defying necessary laws, works out 
his life according to his own changing 
impulses, and a sad failure it turns out to 
be. That is the story, which is very ably 
told. Social shams and conventionalities 
are discussed with a good deal of vigour: 
and after a rapid and somewhat brilliant 
fashion certain of the graver problems of 
life are so touched upon as to set the reader 
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thinking—always the best effect a book can 
have. 

Miss Carey is an accomplished writer of 
tales, and her skill is admirably shown in 
the short story But Men Must Work. The 
heroine—who tells the tale—has a modest 
way of self-depreciation, and the habit of 
seeing merits in others which escape general 
observation, if indeed they exist. These 
interesting qualities help to relieve an other- 
wise sad experience, which eventually gives 
place to a general round of happiness. The 
people are sketched in, and the plot is 
worked out, with the delicacy of touch and 
brightness of effect familiar to Miss Carey’s 
readers. 


“Tt was a pitiful story, old as the hills, 
and as sad as old.” So says Miss Sophie 
Kappey of the story which she proceeds to 
tell in A Double Ruin. Pitiful it is, but so 
powerfully is it told that the reader is 
carried on from page to page without a 

ause in the intense interest which the sad 
incidents excite. No small skill was re- 
quired for the production of so delicate and 
impressive a picture, under conditions which 
admit of so little brightness and necessitate 
so much shadow. 


A volume of the Pseudonym Library with 
so quaint a title as Zhe Herb of Love is not 
a book to be left unread by anyone who 
likes a spice of magic. It is a Greek story, 
full of gipsy lore, in which the “herb of 
love” plays the part of a love potion, 
though the charms of the gipsy girl, 
Zemphyra, are a far more powerful factor 
in the plot. 


One took up Miss Florence Warden’s 
little story, A Shock to Society, expecting to 
find something new and possibly startling 
in it. But one experienced neither physical 
nor mental shock, and it seems hardly likely 
that “‘ society” has felt any. Improper as it 
may be for an earl’s daughter to marry a 
farmer’s son, such things do happen, and 
“society ’’ on the whole takes them very 
calmly. Not, however, that it would not 
pronounce very emphatically against them 
if its opinion were asked—which it seldom is. 


Of the five short stories in Mr. Henry 
Ross’s volume, the first—J/frs. Smith’s Craze 
—is perhaps the best; but an attempted 
robbery, whether the attempt be made in 
Jest or earnest, is too commonplace a device 
to make an effective incident. 


Mr. Besant’s volume contains several 
reprinted stories, of which ‘“ The Doubts of 
Dives” is the most familiar, and will 
remain the most popular. 

GrorGE CoTTERELL. 








OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


Historisch-kritische Einleitung in die Biicher des 
Alten Testaments hinsichtlich ihrer Entstehung 
und Sammlung. Von Dr. A. Kuenen. Auto- 
risirte deutsche Ausgabe. Zweiter Theil: die 
prophetischen Biicher. (Leipzig: Reisland; 
London : Williams & Norgate.) The patriotism 
which leads the most learned writers of Holland 
to use their own vigorous but little-known 
language involves a regrettable delay in the 
transmission of their valuable results to the 
world outside. It was long before Kuenen 
was generally known, except by name, either 





in Germany or in England, simply for want of 
a translator. When the ice had once been 
broken, the assimilation of Kuenen’s work in 
Germany became more rapid; and comparatively 
soon after the appearance of the original work 
German readers have before them excellent 
translations of the first two parts of the second 
edition of Kuenen’s Onderzoek, or Introduction 
to the Old Testament. To all those who, 
whether formally orthodox theologians or not, 
believe that true progress consists, not in paring 
down results to suit ecclesiastical a 
but in recognising the sure basis supplied by 
the last half century’s work, and working 
onwards and upwards, in harmony with the 
general forward movement in critical history, 
we heartily recommend this second part of the 
most complete and most critical work on Old 
Testament ‘‘ Introduction’”’ as yet published. 
Anyone who will take the pains to compare it 
with the first edition will see (though, of course, 
less distinctly than in the case of Part I.) how 
truly conservative the much-maligned Abraham 
Kuenen really was. He has been the leader in 
many a critical reform; ‘‘ but after all,” as a 
biographer has recently said of Mr. Gladstone’s 
political innovations, ‘‘ these changes were, in 
their inception, distasteful to their author.” 
And it is probable that had Kuenen’s life been 
spared, several points on which he is either 
adverse to some younger critics or which he 
has, at any rate, left somewhat doubtful, 
would, in the near future, be decided by him in 
a non-traditionalistic manner. Certainly, no 
taunts directed against the mutability of 
criticism would have deterred him from pro- 
gress; and one may hope that some of the 
younger compromising English students of the 
Old Testament will be encouraged by his 
example, and by that of Delitzsch, to bid a sad 
farewell to proved errors such as that of the 
unity of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. Could this volume 
have been translated into English, we in 
England might have been forwarder than weare, 
and misapprehensions as to the state of critical 
progress might have been somewhat less 
prevalent. But it is not, perhaps, too late to 
suggest to some young and open-eyed English 
scholar the utility of an abridgment, in a single 
volume, of the parts of Kuenen’s Onderzoek 
which have already been published. The work 
is bound to succeed, and, by the time a second 
edition is required, the third (alas! incomplete) 
part of the original would doubtless have 
appeared. The second edition, if supplemented 
in the spirit of the author, ought then to become 
the recognised authority on free and unbiassed 
Old Testament criticism in its present stage. 
We need only add the first half of Part I. (on 
Hexateuch-criticism) has been translated into 
English by Mr. Wicksteed (Macmillan); and 
also that a thoroughly intelligent survey of 
the contents of Part II. of the Onderzoek, with 
full notices of the points in which Kuenen 
differs both from his former self and from some 
of the contemporary workers, will be found in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review for 1891. Its 
author is the Hibbert Lecturer for 1892, Mr. 
Claude G. Montefiore, who displays in it a 
modesty and a calmness worthy of the lamented 
author of the Onderzoek. 


The Composition of the Book of Genesis. 
With English Text and Analysis. By Edgar 
Innes Fripp. (David Nutt.) 


‘*The aim of this book is constructive; its errors 
will be mainly on that side. It is the result of the 
scanty leisure of several years of busy minieterial 
work, and therefore, perhaps, deserves some mercy 
from the critics.”’ 

Such is the claim, the admission, and the 
appeal of the writer in his brief preface. 
Though not absolutely the first English 
scholar who has faced the problem of the 
critical reconstruction of the constituent 





documents of Genesis, he is the first in this 
generation to resume the work so ably but so 
inadequately attempted by the Bishop of Natal. 
The form in which the documents are given 
implies much careful consideration ; and what- 
ever be the verdict of the best critics on those 
points in which the author claims his inde- 
pendence, his edition of Genesis will certainly 
be indispensable for some time to come as a 
companion to more elaborate treatises. For 
the chief novelties we may refer the reader to 
chaps. xviii., xix., xxi. 6, 8-21, xxvii., xxxvii., 
xlix. But these can easily be set aside for 
future study. The introduction shows con- 
siderable descriptive power. We hope to 
return to this book in the spirit of the words 
“Non ego paucis offendar maculis.”’ 


WE may also mention here, if only as a 
bibliographical curiosity, Genesis Printed in 
Colours, with an Introduction by Edward Cone 
Bissell (Hartford, Conn., U.S.). Prof. Bissell, 
who is himself well known as a conservative 
critic, has here printed, for the benefit of his 
pupils at the McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, the English text of Genesis, accord- 
ing to the Revised Version, in ink of no less 
than seven different colours, in order to show the 
different sources from which the book is sup- 
posed to have been compiled. The scheme of 
analysis adopted is that of Kautzsch and Socin, 
as given in the second edition of Die Cenesis 
mit Aeusserer Unterscheidung der  Quellen- 
schriften (Freiburg, 1891), which does not 
materially differ from the views generally 
accepted by advanced critics. The seven 
colours represent respectively P, J, the Redac- 
tor, J', matter found only in ch. xiv., JE, and 
E; while glosses are underlined. The general 
result is certainly to give colour to the witty 
remark that the book of Genesis, if not by 
Moses, is at any rate a mosaic. Our only com- 
plaint is that all the hues are not clearly dis- 
tinguishable by artificial light. 


Tue so-called ‘‘ Book of the Covenant,’’ /.«., 
Ex. xx. 22-xxiii., 33 (¢/. Driver, Jntroduction, 
pp. 28, 33, 115), has lately attracted the atten- 
tion of several rising scholars, notably Cornill 
and Budde. Dr. Bruno Baentsch has now 
given us a regular monograph, Das Bundesbuch 
(Halle: Niemeyer), in which the original form 
of the book, its relation to the records among 
which it is inserted, and its position in the Old 
Testament legislation, are treated with much 
acumen. The author protests against the 
opinion that a law loses in dignity the further 
it is removed from the Mosaic age. The dignity 
of a record of revelation can under no circum- 
stances be claimed by legal paragraphs ; revela- 
tion has to do with the lofty, universal ideas 
which take form in a great personality, and in 
consequence open a new era of development. 
A legislation is only the deposit of such an 
idea; it arises from the attempt to apply this 
idea to all the circumstances of life. There is 
no trace of a Mosaic kernel in the Book of the 
Covenant, nor of its owing anything to the 
attempt to adapt Mosaic ordinances to a later 
time. Its laws produce the impression of 
having sprung fresh from the needs of the time 
in which they were formulated. It has, how- 
ever, been much edited. Originally it only 
contained the so-called ‘‘ judgments ”’ ; to these 
different strata of moral and religious direc- 
tions were attached, which have been retouched 
in a Deuteronomistic spirit. Thus we can best 
explain the position of the ‘‘ words of Jehovah ”’ 
in the second part, and the want of plan. It 
may be inferred, from Gen. xxxi. 38-40, that 
originally the ‘‘ judgments” were fuller than 
they are now. They must have been already 
known to J, and we may assume that they 
were not new in the eighth century B.v. As 
for the ‘‘ words,” we can only understand them 
as the products of the older prophetic spirit 
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(cf. Amos and Micah). They are intermixed 
with directions as to worship of earlier origin. 
Thus the book became a compendium of the 
most important rules in legal, moral, and reli- 
gious matters. It was worked up by the editor 
into the histcrical work of J E. 


WE are glad to see that a fourth edition of 
Dr. Driver’s /ntroduction to the Old Testament has 
appeared. The alterations are but slight, and 
chiefly bibliographical. The addition of two 
fresh indices (to Hebrew words and phrases, 
and to Biblical passages respectively) will 
much enhance the utility of the work. 


(feschichte der Hebriier. By Von R. Kittel. 
Zweiter Halbband ; Quellenkunde und Geschichte 
der Zeit bis zum Babylonischen Exil. (Gotha: 
Perthes.) Prof. Kittel’s handbook to the 
history of Israel is well known to all students 
who read German ; it would furnish an 
excellent foundation for that short school and 
college history which an important minority 
of schoolmasters are asking more and more 
earnestly. Its characteristics are precisely 
those which should commend it to English 
students in this transitional period, in which a 
goodwill to know is largely in excess of 
ability to enter into the principles of advanced 
criticism. Prof. Kittel is not an ‘advanced’ 
critic; but in the fundamental principles of 
the higher criticism he is at home, and he has 
no disposition to speak evil of those who are 
somewhat bolder than himself. One com- 
mendable feature in the book is the ‘‘ daylight ” 
in which all the facts are placed; a more ex- 
pansive and illustrative treatment is rightly 
left to the teachers who use this work as a 
textbook. Unlike most English writers of 
handbooks, the author is careful to give 
references to the best critical sources of in- 
formation for still unsatisfied readers. 

A THIRD edition, ‘‘ revised and improved,” of 
Prof. Driver’s well-known treatise on J'he Use 
of the Hebrew Tenses (Oxford : Clarendon Press) 
will be generally welcome. A comparison of 
it with the second edition reveals numerous 
minute improvements, several additional notes, 
and one important new section (§ 209). The 
author himself calls attention to some of the 
points in which continued study has led to a 
development of his views. Like most other 
scholars, he regards with more and more dis- 
trust the many anomalous forms or construc- 
tions which violate the principles of Hebrew and 
even Semitic grammar. To a greater extent than 
previously he has come to admit that Hebrew 
grammar has been artificially complicated by a 
corrupt text (see, especially, the note on § 174, 
and the “ observation” on § 190). He has also 
enlarged the notices of the exegetical and text- 
critical views of other scholars, and the index 
of Biblical passages has been considerably 
augmented. On the whole, for its accuracy of 
statement, sobriety of judgment, and fairness 
and even generosity of tone, this helpful work 
still deserves to stand at the head of English 
grammatical treatises. 


THE Clarendon Press has also issued this week 
the first Part (containing the letter Aleph, 
pp. 88) of a new Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament, which is based upon 
Edward Robinson’s translation of Gesenius and 
— the latest German editions of the same. 
The Biblical Aramaic will be given at the end, 
in a special Appendix. The work has been 
divided as follows among the three editors : 
‘Prof. Driver, of Oxford, is responsible for the 
pronouns, the prepositions, and the other par- 
ticles, and for the words etymologically related to 
these; Prof. Briggs, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, for words important to religion, theo- 
logy, and psychology, and for their related words ; 
Prof. Brown, of the same institution, for the other 
parts of the work, as well as for the plan and the 
general editorial management.”’ 


Reserving for the present any detailed criti- 
cism, we may remark that this is a worthy 
companion to the two other great lexical enter- 
prises which the Oxford University Press has 
also in hand—Dr. Murray’s New English Dic- 
tionary ; and the Concordance to the Septua- 
gint, begun by the late Dr. Edwin Hatch, and 
now being continued by the Rev. Henry A. 
Redpath. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tuk Life of Lord Sherbrooke, upon which 
Mr. Patchett Martin has been for some time 
engaged, will deal mainly with his public 
career in New South Wales and in England. 
But it will also include an autobiographical 
fragment, giving an account of his schoolbo 
days at Winchester—where Lords Selborne an 
Cardwell were among his contemporaries in 
‘‘ Commoners ”’—and of the Oxford Movement 
seen from outside. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co, will publish imme™ 
diately a popular biography of Columbus, by 
Mr. Charles Elton. It is founded upon the most 
recent American and Italian literature on the 
subject, and gives special attention to the geo- 
graphical knowledge at Columbus’s disposal, 
and to the exact evidence about the Scandina- 
vian legends. 


THE next volume in the “ Rulers of India” 
series will be Albuquerque, written by Mr. H. 
Morse Stephens, the author of Portugal in 
“The Story of the Nations.” It is largely 
based upon the study of little-known authorities, 
and will present the administration of Portu- 
guese India in a new light. 


Mr. Ex.ior Srock announces for early 
publication Captain Cook’s Journal of his first 
voyage round the world (during which New 
Zealand and the east coast of Australia were 
first explored), from the original MS. The 
Journal, which has never been printed before; 
will be illustrated with maps and charts, and 
will be edited with notes and an introduction 
by Captain Wharton, R.N. 


Messrs. LoneMmans will publish early in the 
autumn the second volume of Dr. A. K. H. 
Boyd’s reminiscences of St. Andrews, dealing 
with the last twenty-five years, and with 
persons many of whom are still living. 


THE new volume of the ‘‘ Children’s Library ” 
will be a translation of Lu Belle Nivernaise, by 
M. Alphonse Daudet, with illustrations by 
M. Montegut. It will be ready next week. 


Messrs. A. & C. Brack will begin in 
November the monthly publication of the 
Dryburgh edition of the Waverley novels, with 
illustrations by Messrs. William Hole, George 
Hay, Hugh Thomson, Gordon Browne, and 
others. Each volume will contain about ten 
fine wood engravings. 

Messrs. Hopper & STOUGHTON announce 
a series of volumes, to be called ‘“‘The Book- 
man’s Library,”’ consisting partly of reprints 
and partly of original matter. The first two, 
to appear in November and December, will be 
(1) The Poetry of the ‘ Dial,” arranged under 
the names of the authors, according to a copy 
marked by Emerson in the possession of Mr. 
Alexander Ireland; (2) The Complete Works of 
Emily Bront’, that is to say, Wuthering 
Heights and the Poems, both reprinted from 
their first editions, together with a prefatory 
essay attempting to trace the sources of the 
novel. 

Mr. WILitAM HEINEMANN will publish early 
next week a three-volume novel by Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell, entitled The Head of the Firm. The 
same publisher announces for immediate pub- 





lication a translation of M. Emile Zola’s 





L’ Attaque du Moulin, with an introduction by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. 


Messrs. EDEN, Remincron & Co. have in 
the press the following new books :—7he Land 
of Ararat ; or, Up the Roof of the World, by 
Mr. A. F. Macdonald; Vor the Sake of the 
Family,” by Miss May Crommelin; Jn the 
Bear’s Grip, by Mr. Charles H. Eden; How J 
Became Eminent, by Jean Middlemas; The 
Melbournians, by Mr. Francis Adams; A Bad 
Purler, by Mr. George Underhill; Masterpieces 
of Crime, by M. Albert D. Vandam; and The 
Veiled Hand, by Mr. Frederick Wicks. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Wrypvs will publish 
shortly a translation of M. Zola’s last book, 
La Débacle, by Mr. Ernest A. Vizetelly. 


An Englishman in Paris, of which a fifth 
edition is now announced, is being translated 
into German by Dr. N. Heinemann. 


THE author who writes under the name of 
‘*Hermione” in The Christian Leader has 
completed a new work, to be published by 
Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier, of 
Edinburgh, entitled John Gentleman, Tramp. 


Messrs. LAMLEY «& Co., of South Kensing- 
ton, announce for early publication an anony- 
mous volume containing satirical sketches of 
public characters. It will be entitled The Silver 
Domino: or Side Whispers Social and Literary. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. Canon Slade, Vicar of 
Bolton, by his successor, Canon Atkinson, will 
be published shortly by subscription. 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON announce that the first 
large edition of The Life and Times of Sir 
George Grey has been exhausted, and that a 
second edition will be ready next week. 


THE third edition of Round the Empire, by 
Mr. Parkin, with a preface by Lord Rosebery, 
is now in preparation, and will be ready in 
a few days. 

Mr. T. Fisazr Unwin will publish early 
this month the fifth edition, corrected and 
enlarged, of The Autobiography of Mark Ruther- 
ford, edited by his friend Reuben Shapcott. 


A THIRD and cheaper edition of The [ute of 
Fenella, the novel by twenty-four authors, with 
over seventy original illustrations, will be ready 
in a few days. 


NExtT week will be published the first number 
of Pleasures: Afoot, Afield, and Afloat, an illus- 
trated weekly paper, devoted to sport, travel, 
and the amusements and recreations of town and 
country. 


WE hear that the author of the work entitled 
Thoughts and Reflections of the late David 
Tertius Gabriel, whose identity has excited so 
much curiosity, is the well-known editor and 
philosophical writer, Mr. J. E. Samuelson. 


THE municipal council at Rome _ has 
authorised the placing of a commemorative 
inscription on the Palazzo Verospi, where 
Shelley lived when he wrote ‘‘ The Cenci” and 
** Prometheus Unbound.” 


WE know of no library publications that con- 
tain more valuable bibliographical information 
than those of the Boston (U.S.) Public Library. 
For example, the last quarterly Bulletin begins 
with an uleeneteley classified list of the books 
placed in the Bates Hall library between May 
and July, filling more than thirty pages. 
Next comes a chronological index to historical 
fiction, dealing with the United States from the 
Revolution to the Civil War. Then follows a 
carefully -compiled list of portraits of Benjamin 
Franklin, which is illustrated with photographs 
of two pictures in the library, by Duplessis and 
Greuze. The latter, by the way, can hardly 
be genuine. Finally, we have a catalogue of 
a collection of early New England books, 
formed by the late John A. Lewis, and pre- 
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sented to the library by his widow. The 
publications of the Mathers alone number 
more than two hundred, including Increase 
Mather’s The Wicked Man’s Portion (1675), 
which is regarded as the first book printed at 
Boston. We should add that full details about 
each book are appended. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE QUEST OF THE SPHINX. 


Aut through the hoary ages, 
Nobody knows how long— 

Since the Nile-waves at sunrise 
Thrilled unto Memnon’s song— 


All through the solemn ages 
She lay—and to-day she lies, 
Deep in the heart of the Desert, 
e Sphinx with the wonderful eyes. 


Over the seas, of old time, 
Many a brave man came— 

Through the pestilent jungle-marshes, 
Through the desert’s wind-blown flame. 


They came, with their wisdom and learning, 
They came, in their power and pride — 

And they looked right under her eyelids, 
And sank at her feet, and died. 


So, motionless, through the ages, 
Circled by harms and charms, 

She lies, with her bosom resting 
On her mighty, folded arms. 


Over the tawny sand-waste, 
The suns that set and rise, 
Flame on her brooding forehead, 
And her deep, unfathomed eyes. 


Never a word hath she spoken, 
But the slow tears gather and fall, 
For her children slain and scattered, 
The wronged and scorned of all. 


And to-day the hunters are saying, 
** Let us up and be bold ; 

Let us learn the Sphinx’s secret, 
And gather her hoards of gold. 


She has mocked our wisdom and cunning, 
She is dumb, for good or ill ; 

Lo, now, we will yoke and bind her, 
And bend her to our will!’’ 


From the east, and the west, and the north, 
They gather—from many a land— 
They gather and march, where the Sphinx 
dreams on, 
Between the sky and the sand. 


And, lo! there was one who loved her, 
And sought her from afar : 

Not for the gold of her rivers, 
Or the caves where diamonds are— 


But only because he loved her, 
Close to her side he came, 

Through the reeking paths of the jungle, 
Through the waste of sand and flame. 


And he said: ‘‘ O loved and slandered, 
O long misprised and unknown ! 

They are going forth for thy ruin— 
To barter thy blood and bone. 


“They have parted the lands of thy dwelling— | 
_ They yoke thy brood to the plough— 
Yea, the sword is sharpened to slay thee— 
And who shall save thee now?” 


And she leaned her lips above him— 
_She leaned, and she whispered low : 
“T hear the clang of the trumpets, | 
And the trampling of hosts that go. | 


“T know there is strife and crying 
In the lands beyond the sea ; 

But fear thou not, O my true heart, 

All this is nothing to me! 


‘* The nations hold me their captive, 
Theirs to save, or to slay ; 

I have waited my time for ages, 
And God is the Judge, not they. 


‘*They fret, and they toil, and they triumph ; 
I sit here, dreaming and dumb— 

I am sad for the woes of my children, 
But I know that my day will come! ”’ 


Close to her breast she drew him— 
That heart so loving and wise ; 

And he looked up into the sweetness 
Of her sad and patient eyes. 


And he rests asleep on her bosom, 
Smiling in dreams, till the morn, 
Over the desert shall redden 
For the day of God’s latest-born. 


A. WERNER. 








OBITUARY. 


R. L. NETTLESHIP. 


‘“‘ How is it that the mountains appear to have 
fascinated chiefly those persons whose general 
intellectual endowments Save been so high?” 
This quotation from the recent volume on 
Mountaineering, in the ‘‘ Badminton Library,” 
will have occurred to many when they read the 
sad news of the past week from Chamonix. It 
is exactly ten years since Francis Maitland 
Balfour, of Cambridge, died in an attempt to 
scale one of the Aiguilles of the Mont Blanc 
chain ; and now a like fate, in the same region, 
has befallen the best-known tutor of Balliol. 
In this case the only satisfaction is to know 
that the accident was of that nature which 
implies no imputation of foolhardiness. Though 
no longer young, Mr. Nettleship possessed a 
robust physique, and was accustomed to manly 
exercises. He had brought himself into train- 
ing by previous climbs; the route by which he 
proposed to ascend Mont Blanc is now con- 
sidered the easiest ; and he took with him two 
local guides. Buta sudden snowstorm on the 
mountains, lasting for twenty-four hours, is a 
danger that can hardly be foreseen or provided 
against. The guides lost their way; and after 
a night spent on the open glacier, Mr. Nettle- 
ship perished from cold and exposure. His last 
act was to shake hands with his companions, 
and to utter words of encouragement and 
farewell. 

Richard Lewis Nettleship was born in 1846 
at Kettering, in Northamptonshire, where his 
father was a solicitor. He was the youngest 
of five brothers, one of whom is professor of 
Latin at Oxford, another is the well-known 
animal painter, and a third is the ophthalmic 
surgeon at St. Thomas’s. He was educated at 
Uppingham, in the days when that school pro- 
duced scholars rather than cricketers. At the 
age of seventeen he won the first scholarship 
at Balliol, his colleagues being Mr. R. T. Reid 
(now Q.C. and M.P.) and Lord Francis Hervey. 
His academical career was the most brilliant 
of that time, his distinctions including the 
Hertford, Ireland, and Craven scholarships, the 
Gaisford Greek verse, and the Arnold historical 





| Sicily.” 





essay." By one of those accidents that will 
happen, he missed obtaining a first class in the 
final schools. But in the very year of his 
failure he was elected to a fellowship at his 


| own college; and there he remained, as tutor 


* The title of this essay was ‘‘The Normans in 
For many years afterwards, Mr. Nettle- 
ship contemplated writing a book on the subject, 
and he once devoted large part of a year’s holiday 
from teaching to a visit to the island. Indeed, 
we believe he only abandoned the idea when 
Prof. E. A. Freeman’s great work on Sicily was 
announced. Then he parted with the collection 
of books he had formed, which are now in the 
Chetham Library at Manchester. 


| and junior dean, for more than twenty years. 
We are not aware that he ever held any 
university office, except that of public examiner. 
His name appears as the author of no books, 
though he contributed a paper to Hellenica 
(1880), and edited the Works of T. H. Green, 
'his friend and teacher (3 vols. 1886-88), 
together with an introductory memoir. The 
whole of his time was devoted to the service of 
his college, and the best memorial of him will 
be that enshrined in the memories of suc- 
cessive generations of pupils. Alike in the 
lecture room, on the river, and in the concert 
hall, he played a prominent part ; so that even 
those undergraduates who dia not appreciate 
his peculiar temperament always respected 
him, and frequently ended in enthusiastic 
admiration. To such the pathetic circum- 
stances of his death will seem a fitting close to 
a life of so much labour and self-sacrifice. 


‘* Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, 
clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 
Stars come and go! Let joy break with the 
storm, 
Peace let the dew send ! 
Lofty designs must close in like effects : 
Loftily lying, 
Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying.”’ 


WE have also to record the death of Dr. R. 
A. Lipsius, at Jena, which he had been pro- 
fessor of theology for more than thirty years. 
He died on August 19, in the sixty-third year 
of his age. His studies lay chiefly in New 
Testament criticism, and in the philosophy of 
religion, where he professed himself a pupil of 
Schleiermacher. His best known work is Di: 
Apokry yhen Apostelgeschichten (3 vols., 1883-87). 
We understand that he has left instructions in 
his will that his library should not be scattered, 
but should, if possible, be acquired by some 
theological institution. It is particularly rich 
in complete series of learned periodicals. It is 
now being exhaustively catalogued by Prof. 
Baumgartner, of Jena, who will be glad to 
answer any questions regarding it. 


ANOTHER death which we have heard of this 
week is that of Dr. Matthias de Vries, of 
Leiden, who, by his lexicographical works, 
earned for himself the name of the Jacob 
Grimm of Holland. So far back as 1860 he 
edited a North-Frisic Grammar; but his most 
important work is his historical dictionary of 
the Dutch language, in which he was assisted 
by Dr. L. te Winkel. Most of his life was 
spent as a master in the High School at 
Leiden ; and there he died on August 18, in 
his seventy-third year. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Lvpositor for September the reader 
will naturally turn first to the continuations of 
several striking articles: Prof. Ramsay’s, on 
** St. Paul in Asia Minor”’; Prof. G. A. Smith’s, 
on ‘‘The Geography of Palestine”; Prof, 
Milligan’s, on ‘‘Some Parables”; and Mrs, 
Macdonell, on ‘‘ Dora Greenwell.”’ Prof. Driver 
also gives a friendly sketch of Dr. Robertson 
Smith’s latest publication; Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies, a new view of the ‘‘ many mansions ”’ 
in John xiv. 2; and Prof. Marcus Dods, a 
survey of recent literature on the New 
Testament. 





SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Catalogue des Incunables de la Bibliothéque de 











Davunov. 


7 1crrccaat p.p. M. Pellechet. Paris: Picard. 
12 fr. 

Grivirie, H. Chénerol. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50c. 

Haaen, K. Ham- 


Ueb. a cee einiger Naturyilker. 








burg: Kriebel. 
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| 
Mey, C. Der er) ae in Geschichte u. Kunst. Karls- 
ruhe: Ulrici. 2M. ; : 
Micnet, E. Les Van de Velde. Paris: Lib. de Art. 
4 fr. 50 c. A } 
Mowrsarp, G. En Egypte: Notes et croquis d’un artiste. 
Paris: Lib. Illustrée. 20 fr. ; 

Monvat, G. Lettres de Adrienne le Couvreur, réunies pour 
la premiére fois. Paris: Plon. 6 fr. 

Perr, L. Il Cieco de Forli, Cronista e Poeta del Secolo XVI. 
Nuples: Detken. 1 fr. 50. ‘ 

Porrat, C. Catalogue des Incunables et des Livres de la 
premitre moitié du 16e Siécle de la Biblioth¢que d’Albi. 
Paris: Picard, 5 fr. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
DATE OF CHAUCER’S ‘‘ ITALIAN”? PERIOD. 


London : August 27, 1892. 


The year of Chaucer’s first visit to Italy 
has long been taken as a dividing line in his 


shows the influence of any Italian poet as 
subsequent to 1372-73. But since this most 
helpful assumption was first made, we have 
obtained from other sources approximate dates 
for almost all the poems in which the influence 
of Italian poetry is prominent. We have good 
reasons* for believing that the Parlement of 
Foules was written about 1382, 7'roilus and 
Cressida not long before the //ous of Fame, the 
Hous of Fame about 1383, the Legend of Good 
Women subsequently to this and before the 
Canterbury Tales, the bulk of the Vales in or 
after 1385. There is no longer any need to 
argue from the inherent improbability of 
Chaucer’s acquaintance with the works of 
Dante, Petrarch, or Boccaccio before 1572. 
There is posi‘ive evidence that the poems which 
show traces of this acquaintance are, as the 
cld argument anticipated, of a later date. 
Nay, more—it cannot but strike us that every 
one of the poems we have named belongs to a 
date subsequent to 1379, i.e., subsequent not 
only to the first but also to the second visit to 
Italy. The question arises: Was it not on the 
later of the two Italian missions that the influ- 
ence of Italian literature was for the first time 
strongly felt? The paraphrase of Dante in 
the Lyf of Seint Cecyle may seem to answer 
this question in the negative, for the tale itself 
is so poor that we cannot possibly assign a 
late date to it. But the paraphrase occurs 
not in the story itself, but in the (vastly 
superior) Invocation to the Blessed Virgin 
which is prefixed to and separate from it. It 
isin this Invocation that we find the references 
to the narrator as a ‘ Son of Eve,” and the 
allusion to ‘‘ readers”? ; so that we cannot 


* See Dr. Koch’s excellent paper on “* The Chron- 
ology of Chaucer’s Writings,”’ lately published by 
the Chaucer Society. 














suppose that it was inserted (as insertions 
were made in other poems) when it came up 
for revision before being assigned to the 
Second Nun in the Canterbury Tales. But the 
Invocation may still have been written and 
added any time between 1379 and 1385, and 
its superiority to the poem itself is a fair 
argument for some such later date. It would, 
too, offer an explanation of Chaucer’s rather 
puzzling selection of this tale, rather than 
those of (risild or Constance, for mention in 
the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women, if 
we suppose him to have recently tacked the 
Invocation on to it; but this is, perhaps, a 
small point. 

If, for whatever reason, we regard the 
Invocation as later work, I believe it becomes 
impossible to point to any poem by Chaucer 
written before 1379 in which there is a trace of 
Italian influence. But it is not necessary to go 
so far as this. Chancer may have read a little 
Dante and Boccaccio on his first visit 
to Italy, and even have made extracts from 
them; but it does not follow that he bought 
MSS. of their works to take home and study. 
Up to the date of his first mission he had had 
no very lucrative employment—when he went 
to France in 1369 he had to borrow £10 
(= £150 ?) from a friend—and though he was 
allowed 100 marks for his expenses in 1372, and 
a further 38 marks when he came back, it is 
doubtful if this left him any great margin for 
book-buying at the prices which books then 
cost. Moreover, his purchases are far more 
likely to have been in Latin than in Italian, 
books written in the language which he knew 
well rather than in that which he was probably 
only just acquiring ; and we know, in fact, of at 
least two Latin works—(i.) Petrarch’s Grisilda 


| (though I hope Petrarch gave him this and 


wrote his name in it), and (ii.) Boccaccio’s De 
Casibus Virorumet Feminarum Illustrium—which 
it is almost certain he did obtain on this occasion. 


career, entitling us to date every poem which | But if he still had money to spare and bought 


his Divina Commedia, his Teseide, and his 
Filostrato, in 1372-73, and went on writing 
from Latin and French sources right up to 
1380, or thereabouts, he hardly made the use 
of his new treasures one would expect. If, on 
the other hand, he perfected himself in Italian 
and bought his books during his long stay in 
1378-79, we have a good explanation of the 
wonderful leap-up in his poetry which gave us 
Troilus, the Parlement of Foules, the Hous of 
Kame, and the Knightes Tale, all in the course 
of a few years. If Iam right, we must lengthen 
his Latin-French period on to 1378, and make 
his period of Italian influence stretch not from 
1373 but from 1379 to about 1387. I put 
forward this theory as a suggestion which 
occurred to me while reading Dr. Koch’s admir- 
able paper on ‘‘ The Chronology of Chaucer's 
Writings’; and I shall be very grateful if any 
Chaucer scholars, of greater experience than I 
can pretend to, will give their views on it. 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. 
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‘OF FIFINE AT THE FAIR”: AN 
EXPLANATION. 
Edinburgh: August 20, 1892. 
In areview of Dr. Berdoe’s ‘ Browning 
Cyclopaedia,”” which appeared in the Spectator 
of April 9, the following passage occurs :— 


*** Fifine at the Fair’ is the main subject of an 
earnest little volume by Miss Morison, and it 
becomes in her hands one of Browning’s ‘ most 
spiritual and instructive’ writings, as well as one 
‘hopelessly misunderstood,’ . . . her cstimate 
compares a little oddly with Browning’s own 
woids on ‘Fifine’ which are quoted by Dr. 
Berdoe. Browning, he says, when asked what it 
was that the poem intended to express, said ‘ his 
fancy was to show morally how a Don Juan might 
justify himself, partly by truth, somewhat by 
sophistry.’ ’’ 
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As the words are quoted as Mr. Browning’s 
own it seems desirable to show that they are in 
no way contradictory of the view of the poem 
taken in my little book. 

‘“‘ Somebody,” says Mr. Browning in a letter 
to his dearest friend and most valued critic, 
M. Milsand, quoted in Mrs. Ritchie’s charming 
sketch of the Browning household in Harper’s 
Magazine for May—‘ somebody quite ignorant 
of what I may have meant to write, and only 
occupied with what is really written, is needed 
to supervise the thing produced.” Like himself, 
Mr. Browning’s poems are many-sided ; and it is 
easy to see, in reading them, how, as his work 
went on, new vistas of thought and feeling 
and imagination were constantly opening out 
before him on every side, leading him ever 
further and deeper and higher than the 
initial thought-germ from which they sprang. 
Hence, doubtless, his feeling that one wholly 
ignorant of his first intention was in reality 
best fitted to grasp the completed poem asa 
whole. What he ‘‘ meant to write ” had a way 
of dwindling into so very insignificant and 
one-sided a fragment of ‘what was really 
written.” This is notably the case in ‘‘ Fifine 
at the Fair”; and as the grand roll of his 
thought and feeling unfolds itself, Dr. Berdoe’s 
quoted ‘ fancy” dwindles into such an in- 
significant part of the whole that, but for the 
initial motto, it might be ignored altogether. 
The ‘‘ fancy ’’ itself, however, is a characteristic, 
if a comparatively insignificant, part of the 
poem. It is a constant theory of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s that even the worst have always ‘‘some 
fancied right ” whereby to ‘‘ excuse their foulest 
wrong”; and such an apology, put into the 
mouth of some person whose action is generally 
and justly condemned, is a favourite pastime 
of his. He loves to mark with his subtle 
insight just how far they have truth on their 
side, and just where the divergence begins ; 
and in many of his poems he works this out, 
and shows how crime itself is often the 
exaggeration and misapplication of what is in 
itself a truth. Thus, the subtle metaphysical 
truths with which he deals in “ Fifine at the 
Fair’’ might, he implies, be pushed beyond 
their legitimate bearing to excuse a life of 
license, and this is suggested rather than 
expressed by the motto he has associated 
with the poem. But it is the deep underlying 
truths themselves which the poem emphasises 
and which constitute its essential teaching, not 
the ‘‘ sophistry” of their possible misapplica- 
tion. And, indeed, so far as this poem is con- 
cerned, I am inclined to deny such an apology, 
either in its truth or in its falsehood, the place 
ot its germinal idea, even on its human side, 
and to regard the mould of a Don Juan’s 
possible excuse for himself, into which the 
poem is thrown—as, in the name of his wife’s 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ whose notes 
never rang from harp so far from home—as 
little more than the transparent veil which the 
delicacy of an instinctive and perhaps half- 
unconscious personal reticence seeks to throw 
over the living experience of a man, who, with 
a heart consciously elsewhere, yet frankly 
acknowledges and seeks to explain to himself 
and others, how here he still ‘* lives and likes 
life's way,” and that without any treason to 
the permanent and supreme affection. 

JEANIE Morison. 





passage in Numbers xxi. 14, and propound a 
new reading of the hitherto &rag Aeyéuevor, ATT), 
Vaheb. 

The following are some of the principal 
ancient and modern renderings of this interest- 
ing and disputed text : 

HEB. TEXT. 


Sm AS MTD AYMT>YD 7DO2 TaN 7D OY 
2798 oom AS) MDI. 
A. VY. 

‘* Wherefore it is said in the book of the wars of 
the Lord what he did in the Red Sea and in the 
brooks of Arnon’’ (marg. reference has ‘‘ Vaheb 
in Supha’’). 

LXX. 

Ala rotro Aéyera: ev BiBAliw TéAeuos trod Kupiov 
THY ZwB eprAdyire, Kal rods Xiudppos *Apvor. 

‘*Propterea dicitur in libro: Bellum Domini 
ipsam Zoob inflamavit, et torrentes Arnon.’’ 


ONKELOS, CHALD. PARAPHRASE. 
Sy mr Pays patp |S TaN 7 Sy 
PIA Ys Syst pA ANT ND 


eee that which God did on the Red Sea 
and the mighty deeds at the brooks of Arnon.”’ 
VULGATE. 


‘Unde dicitur in libro bellorum Domini. Sicut 
fecit in mare Robro, sic faciet in torrentibus 
Arnon.’’ 

‘* As he did in the Red Sea, so will he do in the 
brooks of Arnon.’’ 


TRACT. BERACHOTH, FOL. 54a. 


The tradition in the Talmud gives an entirely 
different rendering. 

‘* There were two lepers, whose names were Eth 
and Vaheb, in the rear of the Israelitish camp. 
{Thus Eth and Vaheb were Jesupha, ‘‘ at the rear,”’ 
TTI51D2.] While the Israelites were traversing 
the brooks of Arnon, the Amorites hid themselves 
in holes which they had dug on both sides of the 
road, waiting till the Israelites should pass by, 
and then to suddenly attack them from the 
ambuscade. But they [the Amorites] did not 
know that the ark of the Lord, which made every 
high place low and smooth ways for Israel, was 
going before them. 

**'When the ark arrived, the hills on each side 
approached and destroyed the ambuscaded enemy. 
Their blood mingled with the waters of the brooks 
of Arnon. The lepers [Eth and Vaheb] at the 
rear end of the camp were the first who beheld it, 
and brought the tidings to the Israelites. Then 
Israel sang this song : 

‘** “Spring up, oh well, sing ye unto it, 
The princes digged it,’ &c.’’ 
I do not, when science is antagonistic, put 
much confidence in Talmudic or other tradi- 
tions. I merely quote the above to show the 
conflicting interpretations. 

We thus see (excluding the last traditional 
rendering) that the various commentators may 
be divided into two classes—viz., those who 
render Vaheb to mean a place, and those who 
say that it is a verb, and coming from 377°, 
yaheb, ‘* to give.”* 

Luther leaves the words untranslated, thus: 
Vahed in Supha. 
Gesenius,+ Keil, Delitzsch, Lange, and others, 


* A. Gosman, in his textual and grammatical 
notes in Lange’s Commentary on Numbers, remarks: 
aim), Vaheb, which our version after the older 
Jewish commentators renders gave, or did, is now 
regarded as a proper name; 71D, not the sea 
nor any proper name, but as in Nahum i. 3— 








NUMBERS XXI. 14. 
New York. 
The various interpretations of obscure pas- | 
sages in the Bible, such as the one which I 
now venture to discuss, have in these recent 
years attracted the attention of savants in a 
marked degree, and elicited much critical 
sxeumen and scholarship. I propose, in the 
present instance, to examine the well-known 


“VAHEB”’: 


TOUVTMYWs) MSOs M771. Kennicott gives 
numerous variations in the verse. Some MSS. 
have 2777S in one word, instead of 271) AN; 
the 2 of 7151D2 is changed into a > (see Kenni- 
cott, Variae Lectiones, in loco). 

+ Thesaurus sermo Vaheb, B77), says: ‘* Quan- 
quam omnis hic sermo, utpote ex medio libro 
quodam dependito depromtus, abruptus est et 
perobscurus, perquam tamen probabile, Vaheb in 
Supha esse locum in confiniis Moabitarum et 


follow in the footsteps of the LXX translators, 
and exclude the Red Sea. They say that Vaheb 
is an Amoritish fortress, and T5103, b’supia, 
has nothing to do with the Red Sea, but must. 
be rendered ‘‘ storm.” Thus, “Jehaveh ad- 
vancing in’ storm, he took Vaheb and the 
brooks of Arnon.” 

The substitution by the LXX translators of 
ZwB for Vaheb, a t for a 4, points directly to 
the uncertain renderings of certain words even 
at that early period. Whenever I read this 
passage, I did not pass it over without a careful 
consideration of its meaning. It is, perhaps, 
owing to my Egyptian studies that my atten- 
tion is so strongly attracted by everything 
relating to that country, especially when appa- 
rently connected with the Holy Land. It 
occurred to me that the ) “ v,” in 27) Vaheb, 
stands for “ “‘r,” 3777 Rahab. The horizontal 
line of the ~ has been shortened by the tran- 
scriber. If this be the case, Vaheb would then 
become Ruhab. And the verse in question will 
stand thus : 


‘* Wherefore it will be said in the book of the 
wars of the Lord fi.c., the narrator of sacred 
history, when he shall write the wars of the Lord | 
that which happened to 2ahad, ** Egypt,’’ in Supha, 
the ‘* Red Sea,’’ Yam Suph, and that which has 
taken place at the brooks of Arnon.”’ 





In other words, these two miracles will be 
recorded, side by side, as it were, to compare 
them, each being equally marvellous, and both 
of the same character. That /’a/ab stands for 
Egypt is an undisputed fact. Compare 
27M YIN JADA), “ With his understand- 
ing he wounded Egypt.” /ahab. (Job xxvi. 12.) 
pan nbd arm nyo sens Ndr, 
“Art thou not he that cut Rahab [Egypt] 
and wounded the dragon” (Isaiah li. 9). 
am Soma OsD7 TAS (Psalms Ixxxix. 11), 
spay) 522) ann sts, “1 will make 
remembrance of Rahab and Babylon to them 
that know me”’ (Psalms xcvii. 4). But when 
we reflect that the word was of doubtful 
interpretation anterior to the destruction of 
the Temple, so early, in fact, as the time of 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, we are at once con- 
vinced, at the very outset of Jewish interpre- 
tations of the Scripture, that it was not only 
due to the shortening of the horizontal line of 
the “ which converted it into 1,* but to a 
general similarity in writing the two letters 
which may be observed in the early Hebrew 
of the Asmonean period, also on the engraved 
gems of the Phoenicians.+ 
SAMUEL AvuGusTUS BINION, 





NOTES ON HERODAS. 
Cambridge: Aug. 31, 1892. 

On p. 133 of the Acaprmy, for Séoy ‘it is neces- 
sary,” read ‘‘as it is.”’ 

VI. 90. On p. 153 I ought to have written 
mpéxukAts, proparoxytone. Even so we should 
expect it to be a ‘*nomen agentis,” with mpoxi- 
xAidos as the genitive. But as the word is peculiar 
(the nearest parallel that occurs to me is rponwAns, 
épréxwAis), I leave my reading and explanation for 
what they are worth. 

VII. 12. On p. 173, for ‘ Aaumpives,’’ read 
‘‘ xaumpives’’?; I take the sentence to be inter- 


rogative. FD 


* This Lapsus calami, making the “ into a}, or 
vice versa, is strikingly illustrated even in our 
present day. See Alphabet (table) in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 9th edit., vol. i., 600, where the hori- 
zontal line of the ) in the Square Hebrew has 
actually been extended so to make it very closely 
to resemble “. 

+ Compare Table of Alphabets in Madden's 
Numnismata Orientalia (Square Hebrew), London, 





Amoritarum.,”’ 
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SCIENCE. 


The Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Museum: with Autotype Facsimiles. 
(Printed for the Trustees of the British 
Museum). 


Tue British Museum collection of cuneiform 
tablets found at Tel el-Amarna consists of 
eighty-two pieces, and the long-expected 
volume containing copies of them has now 
been published. At Berlin and Gizeh are 
nearly 240 more, including fragments ; and 
these, together with some tablets belonging to 
private persons, were given to the world in a 
series of admirable facsimiles by two German 
scholars in 1890. From the first moment of 
their acquisition the collections of Berlin 
and Gizeh were accessible to any scholar 
who wished to consult them; the collection 
at the British Museum has been jealously 
kept under lock and key, and even the best 
Assyriologist in the employment of the 
British Museum itself has been forbidden 
to examine it. 

If the result were commensurate with the 
long delay in the publication of these 
precious relics of the past, we should not 
complain. But now that the volume con- 
taining them has at length been ‘ printed 
hy order of the trustees’ of the Museum, 
it proves to be eminently unsatisfactory. 
The ‘ autotype facsimiles,” or rather photo- 
graphs at the end of the book, are worthy 
of all praise. But, unfortunately, the least 
legible tablets, or portions of a tablet, can- 
not be reproduced in this way, and it is just 
these parts of the collection which the 
scholar wishes to have before him in as 
exact a form as possible. The copies of the 
tablets have been made by Dr. Bezold, and 
it is needless to say that they are excellent. 
But here, again, an evil genius has presided 
over their presentation to the public. Instead 
of being autotyped, as in the Berlin edition 
of the Tel el-Amarna texts, an attempt has 
been made to print the copies. We say an 
attempt, since it was necessarily doomed to 
failure. Not only is the type difficult to 
read, but it is impossible to represent by 
means of it the precise forms of the charac- 
ters, which are all-important for determin- 
ing certain palaeographical and _ historical 
‘juestions, or to allow the reader to discover 
the extent to which a half-legible character 
has been preserved. 

There are two Introductions, the second 
of which is called a ‘“‘ Summary of the Con- 
tents of the Tablets.”” They are more than 
unsatisfactory. What is correct in them has, 
for the most part, been taken without due 
acknowledgment from others ; what has not 
been so taken is in great measure either 
useless or incorrect. What is the object of 
filling space with the Hebrew or Arabic 
spellings of well-known local names? The 
scholar does not want them; the reader who 
is ignorant of Semitic languages wants 
them still less. Except in a few rare 
instances, the new identifications that are 
proposed prove that their author is not 
yet qualified for attacking the difficult sub- 
ject of the ancient geography of the East. 
In defiance of both philology and geography, 
the townof 'Timasgi is identified with Damas- 
cus, although the name of Damascus, under 
its proper form, occurs in one of the letters. 
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A footnote makes the matter worse, by 
showing (like an assertion on p. lxx.) that 
the author had never heard of Néldeke’s 
demonstration that the Tunip of the 
Egyptian monuments is the modern Tennib. 
Even where a geographical identification 
has long been known and established, he 
contrives to blunder. The reader who is 
not an Assyriologist will be much puzzled, 
for instance, by the conflicting statements 
which are made about Kara-Duniyas or 
Babylonia. On p. xxv. it is described as 
‘Northern Babylonia” ; on p. xxxii. it is 
transferred to Mesopotamia; and in the 
Index it is said to be “in or near Baby- 
lonia”’! The notes of interrogation, more- 
over, attached to some of the identifications 
indicate the slight acquaintance of their 
author with the present position of our 
knowledge of ancient oriental geography 
quite as clearly as does the want of such 
notes in other cases. 

he translations and paraphrases of the 
inscriptions cannot, unfortunately, be trusted. 
Thus the statement of the Egyptian king, 
that his “‘ daughter has never been given to 
anyone,” by which, of course, is meant that 
she was unmarried, has been turned into ‘‘ the 
daughter of the king of the land of Egypt 
hath never been given to a ‘nobody’”’—a 
probable remark for the Pharaoh to make 
to a powerful neighbour! So, again, the 
words kasid ana ala . . . u istemu ama{ ta|— 
“ he arrived at the city . . . and they have 
heard the report ’’—have been paraphrased 
“‘ the city had been captured, and the report 
of its fall had been brought.” In the same 
tablet, Udumu, or Edom, and other cities 
are, according to the paraphrase, stated to 
have ‘‘ rebelled.””’ What the tablet really 
says is that ‘‘all the cities of the foreign 
land are hostile,” Edom being the first of 
the cities to be mentioned. There are quite 
enough passages of doubtful signification in 
the tablets without multiplying them where 
the sense is clear. 

A very useful index of the proper names 
has been added to the volume, though the 
notes of interrogation which are sprinkled 
over it seem sometimes to have got into the 
wrong places. We are glad to see, how- 
ever, that the unhappy identification of Ubi 
with the Hobah of Genesis, which is asserted 
dogmatically on p. lxviii., is queried in the 
Index. Itisa pity that the equally unhappy 
identification of the Canaanitish word zukini 
with the ‘‘ Hebrew ” sokén is not furnished 
with a similar query. And it is a still 
greater pity that some little trouble should 
not have been taken to determine the exact 
spot where the discovery of the tablets took 
place. Instead of this, we are told at the 
beginning of the Introduction that it 
‘is said to have been accidentally made by a 
peasant woman when searching for antiquities 
in the loose sand and broken stones at the foot 
of the mountains behind the village, in which 
there are several interesting rock-hewn tombs.”’ 


Mr. Petrie’s excavations this winter have 
shown that the tablets were actually found 
where the villagers have always maintained 
they had disinterred them, in the mounds of 
the old city itself and close to the débris of 
the royal palace. It may be added that the 


name of the village to which reference is 
made is pronounced ‘“ Tel el-Amarna,” and 








not ‘‘ Tell el-Amarna ” as given on the title- 
page of the volume. The final consonant 
is never doubled before a vowel in the pro- 
nunciation of Upper Egypt, as it is in other 
parts of the tuslioagualiog world, and to 
write “Tell” transports us out of Egypt 
into Syria. 

In the space at our disposal it is not 
possible to describe in detail all the short- 
comings of the last publication of the British 
Museum. We can point out only the more 
glaring of them. But enough has been said, 
it may be hoped, to show that the English 
letterpress must be received with caution 
by those who are not Assyriologists. If the 
authorities of the Museum intend to edit 
any more Assyrian texts let them spare us 
all Introductions. 

A. H. Sayer. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTE ON VEDANTASARA. 
London : Aug. 31, 1892, 


All who have read this excellent summary of 
the doctrines of the advaitavddin school of 
Vedantists are aware that, near its close, the 
author quotes a couplet and a half in support 
of his remarks as to the kind of life to be lived 
by the jivanmukta, I subjoin the passage as it 
stands in Dr. J. R. Ballantyne’s Lecture on the 
Vedanta, and in Dr. Otto Bohtlingk’s Sanskrit 
Chrestomathie (1877) : 

‘Tad uktam— 
Buddhidvaitasatattvasya yathesh‘iicharanam 
yadi | 
S‘unim tattvadvisim chaiva ko bhedo ’Suchi- 
bhakshave || 
Brahmavittvam tathi muktvi sa itmajno na 
chetara iti ’’ | 

Now, as this stands here, it looks like a 
connected quotation from one author; and 
these two scholars, apparently, so regarded it, 
and translated accordingly, making what sense 
they could out of the third line. They render 
it thus :— 

‘* Tf he who rightly understands that there is no 
duality may act as he chooses, then what difference 
is there between dogs and those that know the 
truth in respect [say] of eating what is unclean :— 
[for the dog may eat as he chooses, and so, it 
seems, may the enlightened sage. Well, the 
difference consists in] the knowledge of God. So, 
such a one [as knows God—and not the dog, who 
knows nothing of the truth—] being liberated, is, 
and no one else is, the knower of Soul.’’ 

‘*Wenn derjenige, der das wahre Wesen der 
Einheit erkannt hat, nach freiem Belieben verfiihrt, 
welcher Unterschied besteht alsdann zwischen 
Hunden und denen, die die Wahrheit erkannten, 
wenn sie Unreines essen? Die Kenntniss des 
Brahman. Wer auf diese Weise erlist wurde, der 
und kein anderer ist ein Kenner der Seele.”’ 


Before I published my own translation in 
1881, I had discovered, by independent 
laborious research, what I might have ascer- 
tained at once from Ramatirtha’s Commentary 
if I had then possessed it, namely, that the 
first couplet is Naishkarmyasiddhi iv. 62, and 
has no connexion whatever with that which 
follows. Having no clue, however, to the 
source of the latter, I was compelled in 
translating to follow on the lines of my 
predecessors. Subsequently, I found that the 
best MSS. added the word ‘ti after aswchibhak- 
shane, thus completely separating the first two 
lines from the third; and, also, that the 
commentator Rimatirtha ignored the third line 
entirely. I had got no further than this when 
I brought out a third edition of my iw! 
Puntheism last year ; but it will be seen, from 


' the remarks on page 127, that I felt we were 
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all wrong in our rendering of the passage in 
question. : 

A few months ago, however, I, quite 
accidentally, found the source of the line which 
had so long puzzled me. It forms the second 
half of S’ankara’s Upadesasthasri xii. 13, and 
the whole verse reads thus :— 


“Yo vediluptadrashtritvam itmano ’kartritim 
tatha | 
Brahmavittvam tathi muktva sa itmajno na 
chetarah ’’ || 
Rimiatirtha explains it as follows : 
“Yo vedeti. Yo Brahmavittvam muktva Brah- 
mavid aham asmity abhiminam tyaktva yatha 
srutyuktam tathi ’tmand *luptachinmatrataya 
drashtritvam tatha ’kartritvam cha veda sa itma)jna 
itmatattvabrahmavin na chetaro yo bhimanalesam 
api bhajata ity artha/.”’ 
We can now understand Nrisii:hasar asvati’s 
comment on the three lines. He says: 


‘“‘ Jivanmuktasya yatheshéicharanaprasango niisti 
. . . asminn arthe granthintaram saiividayati 
taduktam iti. Jivanmuktasya Brahmajnanitva- 
bhimino nastity atripi sammatim dha Brahma- 
vittvam iti.”’ 
The passage is thus shown to consist of two 
distinct quotations. That from Suresvara is 
directed against the idea that one who knows 
Brahma may act as he chooses, while the other 
is intended to warn against the slightest con- 
ceit of “I” on the part of the enlightened 
map. The same half couplet is quoted for the 
same purpose by Vidyiranya in the second 
chapter of his Jivanmuktiviveka (p. 47° of 
Anandasrama edition), where he says: 
“ Nanv atmajnanino vidyamada acharyair nabhy- 
upagamyate. ‘I'atha chopadesasihasryam uktam 
‘Brahmavittvam tathia muktva sa atmajno na 
chetarah’ | 
iti. Naishkarmyasiddhiav (i. 75) api— 
‘Na chadhyatmabhimino ’pi vidusho ’sty:sur- 
atvata/ | 

Vidusho ’pyasuraschet syin nishphalam Brah- 

madarsanam ’ || 
iti. Nayam dosha/. Jivanmuktiparyantasya tatt- 
vajninasya tatra vivakshitatvat. Na khalu vayam 
api jivanmuktanim vidyimadam abhyupagachch- 
hama/.”’ 

Still, the extremely abrupt, not to say un- 
necessary, introduction of the topic embodied 
in the third line, combined with the significant 
fact that that line is ignored by the learned 
Rimatirtha, who explained it in his comment 
on the Upadesasdhasr/, furnishes a strong argu- 
ment for its exclusion. 

I have in the press an edition of the text of 
the Veddntaséra together with its two Com- 
mentaries, which are now brought together for 
the first time. The entire work contains 
hundreds of quotations from all sources, but 
most of them have been traced and verified. 

G. A. Jaco, Colonel. 





INDIAN JOTTINGS. 


Dr. M. Avret Sretn, principal of the 
Oriental College at Lahore, hus now ready for 
publication the first volume of his critical 
edition of the Rajatarangini, of Chronicles of 
the Kings of Kashmir, upon which he has been 
engaged for some years. This work, which 
was written by the poet Kalhana in the 
middle of the twelfth century, is of special 
interest as being almost the sole example of 
historical literature in Sanskrit. Hitherto it 
has only been known from editions based upon 
corrupt MSS. written in Devanagari, all of 
which show that they were copied from a 
MS. written in Sarada, the characteristic script 
of Kashmir. Dr. Stein has been fortunate 
enough to discover the original archetype, 
which has a curious history. It was written in 











the latter half of the seventeenth century by a 
Pandit, who was not only a most industrious 
copyist, but also himself a learned scholar, so 
that the text possesses a critical value. When 
Prof. Biihler visited Kashmir in 1875, in the 
course of his search for Sanskrit MSS., he was 
able to demonstrate the superiority of the 
Sarada original to the Devanagari transcripts, 
but he could not obtain access to the archetype, 
though he ascertained that it existed in the 
possession of a certain Pandit. On the death 
of this Pandit, the codex was divided among 
his heirs ; but the fragments have been collected 
and entrusted to Dr. Stein for the purpose of 
the present edition. In the Preface, he gives 
an elaborate account of the condition of the 
MS., pointing out the value to be attached 
to the marginal notes in various later hands. 
His critical text is entirely based on this 
Sarada archetype, little attention being paid 
to the various readings in the printed editions, 
which are due to misreadings and corruptions. 
The volume is printed at the Education 
Society’s Press at Bombay; and is illustrated 
with a facsimile of two pages of the MS., 
showing the different hands, and with an 
architectural vignette for frontispiece. If we 
may judge from advance sheets, this will be 
not only a most scholarly piece of work, but 
also an admirable example of Indian printing. 
In a second volume, Dr. Stein hopes to give 
exegetical notes on the text, with a commen- 
tary on matters of historical and antiquarian 
interest, and also (if possible) a map showing 
the ancient topography of Kashmir. For this 
he is well qualified by repeated visits to the 
country, as well as by his friendship wita 
native Pandits. 


THe second volume of the new series of the 
Archaeological Survey of India is devoted to a 
catalogue of the antiquities and inscriptions in 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, com- 
piled by Dr. A. Fiihrer, whose successful 
excavation of Jain remains at Mathura has 
been more than once mentioned in the 
AcapEMy. No part of India, not even the 
Punjab, is so crowded with historic spots, 
associated not only with the life and teaching 
of Buddha, and with the Hindu theogony, but 
also with the Muhammadan conquest. Most 
of the ground has already been worked over by 
Sir A, Cunningham and his assistants; but it is 
hardly too much to say that even the best 
known spots would repay further examination, 
while there are square miles and miles of 
ruined mounds still almost untouched. We 


continually hear of finds of ancient coins made | 


by peasants during the rainy season ; but the 
author is careful to point out that what is 
now wanted is systematic exploration, like that 
of Mr. Petrie in Egypt. The present volume 
is based rather upon printed documents than 
upon original research, though it shows every- 
where the traces of personal knowledge. Its 
object is to carry out the orders of the 
Government, by placing on record a cata- 
logue of the existing monuments, classified 


according to their archaeological import- 
ance, their state of repair, and their 
custody. It is arranged in the order of 


administrative divisions and districts; but 
copious indices enable the student to bring 
together any particular line of investigation. 
It is pleasant to add that this book again 
reflécts credit upon its printer as well as its 
author. 


Mr. SranteEy LANE-Poo.e has reprinted 
his Introduction to the volume on Moghul 
Emperors in the ‘Catalogue of Indian Coins 
in the British Museum,” in the hope that it may 
be useful to historical students who are not 
specially numismatists. It is issued, in an 
edition of one hundred copies, by Messrs. 
Archibald & Company, of Westminster, who 


| but they are 


have already made their mark as publishers by 
their ‘‘ Oriental Miscellany.”’ Undoubtedly it 
contains a vast amount of detailed information 
with regard to the Moghul Empire of Hindu- 
stan, such as an accurate study of coins can alone 
supply; but we must confess that its interest is 
numismatic rather than historical. One of the 
| most important chapters is that dealing with 
the coinage of the East India Company, where 
the author claims to have been the first to 
identify the pieces struck at Bombay shortly 
after 1716. It is here also that he makes a 
curious mistake, when he states (p.c.) that the 
Nawab Siraj-ud-daulah gave the Company 
permission to establish a mint at Calcutta in 
1759 ; the Nawab had then been two years dead. 
We doubt also the etymology of ‘ John 
Company” given in a note on p. xcvi., without 
any authority; it is not even mentioned by Sir 
H. Yule. 


B. PADMARAJA Panprir, of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Mysore, has sent us a circular 
announcing his intention to commence, in April 
of next year, the publication of a monthly 
periodical devoted to Jain literature. For the 
last ten years he has devoted himself to the 
collection of Sanskrit MSS. on Jainism; and 
he has also accumulated materials for a bio- 
graphical history of Jain authors, from the time 
of Vardhamana, the last of the Tirthankaras, 
whom tradition places in the seventh century 
B.c. The work will be issued from his own 
printing press at Bangalore. 





Part Ix. of Lpiyraphia lndica—the organ for 
the publication of theinscriptions collected by the 
Archacological Survey of India—begins a new 
volume, and also contains the preface and 
indices for the volume that is concluded, Dr. 
James Burgess, the general editor, here points 
out the scope of the work, and acknowledges 
the services of his collaborators. Out of a 
| total number of about 50 papers, no less than 
| 21 have been contributed by Prof. Biihler, of 
| Vienna, and 19 by Prof. Kielhorn, of Géttingen, 
| both of whom served their apprenticeship in 
Sanskrit studies at Bombay. We are glad to 
learn that 





**The Government of India has sanctioned the 

continuance of the work in a second volume, and 

much progress has already been made in preparing 
| the materials for it. It will contain a revised 
| edition, with facsimiles, of the great inscriptions 
of Asoka by Prof. Biihler, who will also supply other 
| papers on Jaina inscriptions from Mathura, on the 
| Sanchi inscriptions, &c. The Government has 

secured an impression of the Badal pillar inscrip- 
| tion, and, through the favour of Col. 8. 8. Jacob, 
| of Jaipur, rubbings of the Harsha inscription have 
| been obtained, which, together with others, have 
| been edited by Prof. Kielhorn, Muhammadan 
inscriptions have hitherto been overlooked, or but 
sparingly edited. It is intended to give them a 
place in the new volume, for which two scrics of 
considerable length [from Delhi and from Bengal | 
have already been prepared [by Dr. Paul Horn]}.’’ 


The new Part contains some materials of 
interest. Prof. Kielhorn re-edits, from fresh 
rubbings, « copper-plate from Nagpur, of 
which the companion plate has disappeared 
from the local museum; and also two stone 
inscriptions, which were brought from the 
| Central Provinces by Dr. Fitzedward Hall, and 
|are now preserved in the cabinet of the 
| American Oriental Society at New Haven. 
|Mr. H. H. Druva, a native scholar who 
| attended the Christiania Congress as a delegate 
from Baroda, publishes, with facsimiles, three 
new copper-plates from Gujarat, one of which 
| goes back to the closing years of the sixth 
| century. The two remaining papers—by Prof. 
Biihler and by his pupil Dr. Kirste—deal with 
comparatively moderninscriptions from Gujarat; 
made to throw light upon 
' political history, upon the development of 
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mixed dialects, and upon the ecclesiastical 
divisions of the Jains. 


THE July number of the Jndian Antiquary 
—which has reached us with commendable 
promptitude—contains an article by Dr. E. 
thultzsch, of Bangalore, on a Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion as the sacred town of Kanchipura 
(Conjeveram), dated in 1249 A.p., which may 
be assigned to a local dynasty of Worangal ; 
and also an illustrated paper, by Lieut. R. M. 
Rainey, on some wild tribes inhabiting the 
Chin frontier of Burma. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Dr. R. Rost, whose approaching retirement by 
reason of age from the librarianship at the 
India Office was announced, has been permitted 
a further extension of office for one year. 

Ar a later meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Halévy made some additional 
remarks upon the inscriptions from Zinjirli, 
referred to in the ACADEMY of last week. He 
argued from these inscriptions that the Hittites 
played an important part in the transmission of 
the Phoenician alphabet. It was from the 
Hittites, and not directly from the Phoenicians, 
that the Aramaeans borrowed the alphabet of 
twenty-two letters, which they afterwards 
carried as far as India. An exact knowledge 
of Hittite idioms serves to explain the existence 
in Hebrew of certain grammatical forms and 
words, which are found neither in Phoenician 
nor in Aramacan: they are those elements 
which were introduced into Hebrew at the time 
when Hittite colonies were in contact with the 
children of Israel. 


FINE ART. 


Catalogue of the Manks Crosses, with the 
Runic Inscriptions and various Readings 
and Renderings compared. By P. M. C. 
Kermode, F.8.A., Scot. Second edition. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


Tue Runic remains of the Isle of Man are 
of great interest to students. They can be 
historically dated (twelfth century), and 
they are in the old Norwegian dialect. 
They early drew attention. Bishop Gibson 
gave several in the second tome of his folio 
edition of Camden’s /ritain (1753), pp. 
1456-7. Since then, many distinguished 
men—l, A. Munch, Gudbrand Vigfusson, 
Worsaae, Prof. Browne, and others—have 
given their help. Almost every year one or 
two new ones turn up, and they already 
number seventy-six. Mr. Kermode’s second 
edition is the last contribution to this sub- 
ject. The Crosses bear elaborate orna- 
mentation, partly copied in Scandinavia. 
Among other curious figures of men and 
animals, they also give mythological scenes, 
such as Fafnes roasting the heart of the 
dragon, or with his thumb in his mouth 
near his steed Grani and one of the talking 
birds, or stabbing the monster with his 
sword, One stone even shows us Loke 
ga below a serpent spitting poison upon 
1im. 

Mr. Kermode is preparing a subscription 
edition of all these pieces, including the few 
Roman and Ogham ristings, in quarto, to 
be illustrated with large photographs. 
Among the names on the monuments several 
are remarkable, Keltic and Norse, some 
hitherto unknown or very rare. A couple 


of old Manx place names also occur. I 


therefore hope that this handsome little 
volume, the first printed and bound in 
Ramsey, will be welcomed as it deserves. 


GEORGE STEPHENS. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 








London: August 29, 1892. 

Tn his last letter Mr. Petrie announces that 
he has nothing more to say. That being so, I 
beg permission to go briefly through the ques- 
tions which he has raised in this correspondence, 
pointing out exactly how they stand now. 

1, The Aqauasha are mentioned in inscrip- 
tions relating to the invasion of Egypt in the 
fifth year of King Merenptah, and are not 
mentioned elsewhere. There is nothing in the 
inscriptions to show who the Aqauasha were, 
or whence they came. There is nothing 
whatever to connect the Aqauasha with the 
Achaeans beyond the fact that both the names 
begin with A. 

I cannot make out from Mr. Petrie’s recent 
letters whether he is still prepared to maintain 
that the Aqyauasha were Achaeans. From 
July 16 onwards he has contented himself 
with saying that various Egyptologists main- 
tain this view, and that his own archaeological 
results would still hold good, even if this view 
could not be maintained. If it be an ‘‘ archaeo- 
logical result ’’ to say that certain things were 





made by a certain race at a certain period, this 
| last statement is not in accordance with the 
| facts. 

2. As for the dating of the Kahun pottery, | 
this question has not been discussed upon its 
merits in the present correspondence. The 
point has been whether Mr. Petrie did or did 
not commit himself to the view that this 
pottery dates from the time of King 
Usertesen II. in the XIIth Dynasty. His final 
statement is this:—‘‘I recognised the con- 
clusions on the Kahun pottery to be debateable, 
although I fully adhere to those conclusions 
being the fair result of the evidence.” I went 
carefully through the evidence in my review of 
his book in the Classical Review, and have 
nothing further to say on that matter. 

3. A three-handled vase of Mycenaean ware 
was found in coffin 9 in the tomb of Maket at 
Kahun. 

Coftin 9 must have been buried after coftin 1, 
for 1 lay at the further end of the tomb, and 
9 blocked the way to it. Coffin 1 contained 
(among other things) several scarabs, a blue 
glass frog, and some beads. Two of the 
scarabs are inscribed with the name of 
Tahutmes III. Mr. Petrie thinks that one of 
the scarabs is as old as the XIIth Dynasty, 
and none of them later than the XVIIIth; 
that the frog is of the time of Amenhetep III. 
or IV.; and that the beads are not earlier than 
the time of Ramessu fI., at the beginning of 
the XIXth Dynasty. 

Coffin 9 must have been buried before coffin 
11, for 9 lay half-way down the tomb, and 11 
blocked the entrance. Mr. Petrie says that 
| coffin 11 is like a coftin from Gurob, which he 
has assigned to the beginning of the XIXth 
Dynasty, and is unlike coffins of the XXIInd 
Dynasty. The date of the Gurob coffin was 
inferred from the date of various objects found 
in the same group of tombs, and the date of 
those objects was merely guessed from their 
style. See “rob, p. 39. 

The only otber things in the tomb, which are 
described by Mr. Petrie as dateable, are a knife 
and some beads. He thinks that the knife is 
nearer the XIXth Dynasty than the XXIInd, 
and that the beads are not earlier than the 
time of Ramessu IT. at the beginning of the 
XIXth Dynasty and not so late as the XXIInd. 


|xi., p. 274), and Jilahun (pp. 16-18). 








The knife and the beads must have been buried 





before coffin 11, for the knife was in 7, which 
lay next to 9, and the beads were on the ground 
close by. 

It is upon this evidence that Mr. Petrie gives 
the Mycenzean vase a date midway between the 
beginning of the XIXth Dynasty and the 
XXIInd Dynasty. His final statement is 
this :—‘‘ We can only go by the period of the 
latest dateable objects in any deposit.” In my 
opinion the evidence will show that this 
Mycenaean vase was buried after the time of 
Ramessu II., but will not show how long 
afterwards. The ‘‘ dateable” things are so 
few, and their dates lie so wide apart, that no 
inference can safely be drawn from them about 
the date of the other things in the tomb. 

4. Several false-necked vases were found at 
Gurob. Five of them were in the same grave 
with a kohl-tube inscribed with the name of 
Amenhetep III. A few others were in the 
same grave with some pendants inscribed with 
the name of Tutankhamen. One was in the 
same grave with a little eye inscribed with 
the name of Ramessu II. One wasin the same 
grave with a very small tray inscribed with the 
name of SetilI. In the first two instances the 
vases were of Mycenaean ware and ornamented 
with patterns. In the last two instances the 
vases were of Egyptian ware, and without 
ornament. 

Mr. Petrie formerly maintained that a vase 
must be contemporary with a king, if foundin 
thesame grave with some objectinscribed with the 
name of that king. That is what he said 
about these vases in the //ellenic Journal (vol. 
But in 
the course of this correspondence he has taken 
up a safer position. He now maintains that 
a class of vases must belong to a certain period, 
if vases of this class have been found at several 
places in company with objects inscribed with 
the names of kings belonging to that period. 
In this he refers to the Mycenaean vases from 
Ialysos and Mycenae itself, as well as those 
from Gurob and the tomb of Maket, which had 
alone been mentioned previously. He refers 
also to the Aegean vases which he has lately 
found at Tel el-Amarna; but these cannot be 
included until he has given some better account 
of their discovery, and shown that they are not 
only Aegean but Mycenaean. 

At Ialysos some Mycenaean vases were found 
in the same group of tombs with a scarab 
inscribed with the name of Amenhetep III. 
In a volume on Rhodes, which I published 
seven years ago, I ventured to say that this 
scarab was a work of the XXVIth Dynasty, 
and consequently about 800 years later than 
the time of Amenhetep III. And nobody, I 
believe, asserts that it is older than the XX IInd 
Dynasty. Mr. Paton afterwards remarked in 
the Hellenic Journal (vol. viii., p. 449), that the 
scarab was not found in the same tomb with the 
vases, but only in the same group of tombs, so 
that the date of the vases was not to be inferred 
from the date of the scarab. 

Mycenae has yielded a scarab inscribed with 
the name of Queen Ti, the wife of Amen- 
hetep III., and also some fragments of « 
porcelain vase and a small porcelain slab, both 
inscribed with the name of Amenhetep III. 
These have all been found within the last few 
years. I have lately called attention to the 
fact that the hieroglyphs on the slab exhibit a 
series of blunders which would never have 
been made by an Egyptian workman of the 
time of Amenhetep ITI. 

Nobody is entitled to argue that the 
Mycenaean vases must belong to a certain 
period, simply because they have been found 
in company with objects inscribed with the 
names of kings belonging to that period, 
unless he is prepared to prove that these 
inscribed objects all date from that period. _ 

Nor is anybody entitled to put forward this 
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argument, unless he can give good reasons for 
supposing that inscribed objects really dating 
from this period were not retained in use for 
any length of time before they were buried 
with the vases. The evidence points the other 
way. In the tomb of Maket a Mycenaean 
vase was found in company with two scarabs 
inscribed with the name of Tahutmes III. 
There were no other inscribed objects in the 
tomb. But there were things there which 
showed that these scarabs were not buried 
until at least 250 years after the time of 
Tahutmes III. It is also worth noting that 
the ornamentation is substantially the same on 
the false-necked vases represented in the tomb 
of Ramessu III., and on the false-necked vases 
found at Gurob in the same grave with some 
pendants inscribed with the name of Tutan- 


khamen, who reigned fully 250 years before | 


Ramessu III. 

But the date of the Mycenaean vases is not 
to be determined by evidence from Egyptian 
sources only. This evidence must be weighed 
against that larger mass of evidence which 
goes to prove that there is no great gulf 
between these vases and the purely Greek vases 
of the seventh century B.c., or between My- 
cenaean antiquities generally and the purely 
Greek antiquities of that century. And all 
this archaeological evidence has to be com- 
bined with the historical evidence about the 
date of the Mycenaean civilisation. 

CrciL Torr. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Pror. LEGROs has announced his intention of 
resigning at Christmas the Slade chair of tine 
art at University College, London, which he 
has held since 1876. 


Messrs. CASsELL & Co. propose to issue this 
autumn a foreign art supplement to the Maya- 
zine of Art, suggested by the success of their 
“Royal Academy Pictures.” It will be en- 
titled ‘‘ European Pictures of the Year,” and 
will contain reproductions of pictures exhibited 
at the chief art centres on the continent, with 
an introduction by Mr. M. H. Spielmann. 


THE September number of Temple Bur has 
an article entitled ‘‘ A Stroll through a great 
Cruikshank Preserve,” in which Mr. G. 8. 
Layard supplements Reid’s Catalogue by giving 
an account of some of the greatest rarities in 
the collection of Mr. Bruton, of Gloucester. 
It appears that Mr. Bruton, in partnership 
with another Cruikshank collector, Mr. Truman, 
have acquired the copyright of Reid’s Catalogue, 
and contemplate bringing out a new and more 
correct edition, towards which they possess 
many interesting memoranda in Cruikshank’s 
handwriting. 


Tue Art Journal for September contains a 
summary of the art sales of the past season. 
It appears that the number of pictures that 
fetched over fourteen hundred guineas each 
was no less than fifty-tive—a larger number 
than in any previous year. In 1885 the number 
was only two. 


Tuk twenty-second autumn exhibition of 
pictures in oil and water-colours will open at the 
W alker Art Gallery, Liverpool, on Monday next, 
September 5. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Heuzey read a paper upon one 
of the oldest monuments of Chaldean art dis- 
covered at Telloh by M. de Sarzec, which is 
known as the “stele des Vautours.” M. de 
Sarzec has been able to find and piece together 
Several additional fragments, from which it 
appears that the name of the person who set 
up the pillar was Eannadu, King of Sirpula, 
son of Akurgal, and grandson of the very old 





King Ur-nina. He is represented in front of 
his warriors, beating down his enemies, some- 
times on foot, sometimes in a chariot, of which 
only a trace remains. The details of the armour 
resemble in some respects that of the Assyrians 
of a much later date. From what can be read 


| THE 


LINOTYPE 


of the inscription, it seems that the conquered | 


enemies belonged to the country of Is-ban-ki. 
There is also mention of a city of Ur, allied 
with Sirpula. The pillar was sculptured on 
both faces. On the reverse is a royal or divine 
figure, of large size, holding in one hand the 


Composing Machine 


|/S SPECIALLY ADAPTED for'BOOKWORK. 


heraldic ensign of Sirpula (an eagle with the | 


head of a lion), while the other brandishes a | 


war-club over a crowd of prisoners, who are 
tumbling one over another in a sort of net or 
cage. In illustration of this scene, M. Heuzey 
quoted the passage from Habakkuk (i. 15), 
describing the vengeance of the Chaldeans : 
“they catch them in their net, and gather 
them in their drag.” 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
WE have received from Hutchings & Romer: 


Israel in Chaldea : A sacred dramatic Cantata. 
By F. Edersheim. It must be honestly con- 
fessed that the music of this Cantata is not 
particularly strong or striking ; but the composer 
has a certain power of characterisation, and his 
‘** Chaldean’ and ‘‘ Jewish ”’ choruses differ in 
style. There is another feature deserving of 
praise, and that is the moderate length of the 
various numbers. The solos are the least 
satisfactory portion of the work. 


The Legend of Kléisa: Cantata. By R. 
Orlando Morgan. It is hard to complain of a 
composer for not displaying originality; he 
cannot give what he does not possess. Mr. 


Morgan’s music flows along pleasantly ; and, | 


now and again—as in the ‘‘ Legend”’ song, and 
the duet, ‘‘ Silence thy flattering voice ’’—he 
rises to a fairly high level. But there are 
= moments in which the music says but 
ittle. 


Goiny for Patagonia. By Ffrangeon. A 
lively little song, but the accompaniment does 
not show a practised hand. 


Sing Heigh-Ho, By Lilias Green. Kingsley’s 
lines are here set to peculiar music, which is 
artificial rather than original. 


Old England, By Clement Locknane. 
Words by Mr. A. L. V. Ewbank have been 
adapted to the old melody, ‘* The Oak and the 
Ash.” The first stanza is all very well, but 
some new features might for variety’s sake have 
been introduced into the accompaniment of the 
other two stanzas. 


Speriamo. By Joseph Romano. 
very ordinary type. There is no soul, and, at 
times, no sense in the music. 
By A. Vianesi. 
rather graceful pianoforte piece. 

The Rose of Castile. 
forte. By Guido Papini. 
little piece of its kind. It is showy and not 
difficult. The accompaniment suits the flowing 
melodies of Balfe. 


Christmas Bells. By Dr. W. J. Westbrook. 
A good, vigorous part-song. 


Donceni. 


Tur following short and simple vocal duets 
deserve mention: ‘‘ Night is coming,” by John 
Barnett; ‘‘The Evening Star,’ by Thomas 
Anderton; and “The Night is Nigh,” by 
Clement Locknane, 


A ballad of | 


A very light but | 


For Violin and Piano- | 
This is an effective | 


Extract from the “ Printers’ Register,” 
December Tth, 1891. 


“The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino- 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Vublishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com- 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on tho 
second day. ‘The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 





The above shows. that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
| claimed for the Linotype Machine. 


AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can _ be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 


quarter of the time occupied by hand- 
setting. ‘To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Vub- 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
The Linotype 
twenty-seven 


Linotypes and ordinary type. 


matter was corrected in 


minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 


THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 


30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 





having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
| offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com- 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 


machinery by the best 


| with printing 
' makers. 
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PUBLICATIONS ( OF THE 


NEW BOOKS. 


FIRST INSTALMENT OF A NEW HEBREW LEXICON. 
Just published, Part I. (ALEPH), small quarto, paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON of the OLD 
TESTAMENT. With an Appendix containing the Biblical Aramaic. Based on the 
Lexicon of WILLIAM GESENIUS, as Translated by EDWARD ROBINSON, late 
Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. Edited (with constant 
reference tothe Thesavrus of Gesenius as completed by E. Rodiger, and with authorised 
use of the latest German editions of Gesenius’ Handwiirterbuch iiber das alte Testament) by 
FRANCIS BROWN, D.D.. Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cornate Languages 
in the Union Theologic “al Seminary, with the co-operation of 8. R. DRIVER, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; and CHARLES A. 
BRIGGS, D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of ‘Biblical Theology in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


THE 


Recently published, Volume I., demy 8vo, half-roan, 18s. 


HISTORY of the NEW WORLD called AMERICA. 
By EDWARD JOHN PAYNE, M.A. 
“The volume is both interesting and valuable, and bids fair to be the beginning of a work 
that will claim a place among the Test and most important and valuable histortca! compositions | 
of our time.” 


Just published, demy svo, cloth, 12s. 6d.—A NEW EDITION OF 


THE LAW and CUSTOM of the CONSTITUTION. 
Part I. PARLIAMENT. Edited by Sir W. R. ANSON, Bart.. D.C.L., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


Recently published, demy Svo, cloth, 11s. 


THE LAW and CUSTOM of the CONSTITUTION. 
Part If. THE CROWN. By the same Author. 

“The x stion, How does the Constitution work? is far from easy to answer. We do not 
hesitate to say that in the volume now before us we have a better answer to the question than 
any that has yet been attempted. ‘The picture which Sir William Anson has presented is in- 
valuable to the public, to politicians, and to students.”’—S/. /ames’s Gazette. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, demy Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of the LAW of 
REAL PROPERTY, with Original Authorities. By KENELM EDWARD DIGBY, 
M.A., Judge of County Courts, late Vinerian Reader in English Law, and forme rly 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


*,*° The principal changes in the present edition consist of the addition of the translations | 


from Granvill and Bracton, which it is hoped may be of use. 


Just published, Second Edition, crown Svo, cloth, ‘)s. 


SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATURE, from VILLON 
to HUGO. Belected and Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
In this edition a few misprints, omissions, \c.. have been corrected, and the references 
have been adjusted. where necessary, to the Third Edition (18&9) of the “Short History of 
French Literature.” 


By , crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. each. 
Recently published, A NEW EDITION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE. By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., FS.A., 


Dean of Winchester. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. 
Volume I. “olume IT. 
B.C. 58 to A.D. 1453, A.D. 1453 to A.D. 1624. 
Third Edition, Revised. Second Edition. 


Volume ITT. 
A.D. 1624 to A.D. 1793 
Second Edition. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT. 
> vols., demy Svo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, £4 4s.: and in half-moroceo, £5. 


THE DIALOGUES of PLATO. Translated into English, 


with ss Analysis and an Index of Subjects and Proper Names, by Bb. JOWETT, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
“Wecen give no one who values true culture better or more valuable advice than to 
recommend him, if he can afford it, to possess these five fascinating volumes.” — Standare 


‘ vols., demy Svo, with 14 Maps, half-roan, £3 3s. 


THE LAND-SYSTEMS of BRITISH INDIA. 
Manual of the Land-Tennres and Systems of Land Revenue Pn Ba 
prevalent in the several Provinces. By B. H. BADEN-POWELL. C.1 E., F-R.B.E., 
. +> A.8., late of the Bengal Civil Service and one of the Judges of the Chief Court of 
the ‘unjab. 

‘In range of view, accuracy of statement, and lucidity of yen ion, it ae asses anything 

that has been previously written on this important subject.” - James's Ga . 


Being a 


REPRINTED FROM MR. ROBERTSON’S LARGER EDITION OF “ THE SEASONS” 
AND “THE CASTLE OF LINDOLENCE.” 
Extra feap. Svo, stiff covers, Is. 6d. 
THOMSON.—THE CASTLE of INDOLENCE. Edited by 


J. LOGIF ROBE RTSON, M.A. 


“The best edition.” — Scofsne 
“Thomson, to our thinking, has Be ver been so — or so well edited before.” 
* An excellent piece of editing,” ottish Revier Glasgow Hera 


Extra feap. Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


CICERO.—-PRO MILONE. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by A. B POYNTON, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford College, Oxford. 

* The commentary is all that can be desired. The notes, both critical and explanatory, are 
full. Events in history are aptly brought in to illustrate particular points, and per: ll DI 
passages quoted to explain and confirm points of syntax. The indices are a valuable addition, 
und great praise is due to the Introduction. It is itself a piece of excellent writing. Alto- 
xethe r, there will be found good werk here, and good results ought to be expected from its 
use,” — Schoo! mas 


FULL CATALOGUE OF 


Lonnox: HENRY FROWDE, Crarenpon 


~—~Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by HENRY VILLERS. 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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BOOKS FOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1893. 
RIEHL'S SEINES VATERS SOHN, and GESPENSTERKAMPY. 


Fdited, with Notes, by HENRY T. GERRANS, Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, 
Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. 

This Edition is intended to aid beginners in their preparation for class-instruction. An 
attempt has been made to explain al] words, especially compound words, which are not found 
in the ordinary small dictionaries, and it is "hoped that the attention paid to particles may add 
to the value of the notes. 

For ordinary grammatical rules a grammar will, it is assumed, ‘be consulted. Idioms are 
frejuently ilustrated by means of instances drawn from every-day" conversation, and a system 








| of cross-references will aid the student in comparing passages in which similar phrases or 


constructions occur. 

The Introduction suggests a few points for the consideration of teachers, who may amplify 
the editor’s remarks to suit the capabilities of the class. 

A brief statement of a few geographical and historical facts which throw light on the first 


story appears in the form of an Appendix. 


Both stories have been slightly abbreviated in order to meet the needs of junior. pupils. 


SHAKESPEARE (SELECT PLAYS). THE TEMPEST. Edited 
by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D., Fellow, Bursar, and Vice-Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra feap. Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A COMPANION TO SHAKESPEARE, 


| SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC ARTIST. A Popular Illustration 


of the Principles of Dramatic Criticism. By R. G. MOULTON, M.A. Second Editicn, 


Enlarged, crown Svo, 6s. 


CAESAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. BOOKS I. and II. Edited by 
the Rey. C. E. MOBERLY, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, late Assistant 
Master in Rugby School. [xtra feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 

«For the convenience of Senior Candidates at the Oxford Lecal Examinations of 

18938, the Text and Notes of Book III. have been bound up with this edition of Books L., IL: 

price of Books I.-III., in stiff covers, Two Shillings. 


LIVY. BOOK VII. With Introduction and Notes, by A. R. Cluer, 
B.A., Balliol College. Oxford. New Edition Revised by P. E. MATHESON, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Extra feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 


VIRGIL.—_AENEID. BOOK VI. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. BARROW ALLEN, M.A., late Scholar of New College, — , 
VIRGIL.—_AENEID. BOOKS IV.-VI. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by T. L. PAPILLON, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New Colleze ; and 
A. E. HAIGH, M.A., Jate Fellow of Hertford, and Classical Lecturer at Corpus Christi 
and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. Crown svo, cloth, 3s. 


HORACE.— ODES. ay I. With Notes for the Use of Schools, 
Index of Metres, «ec. C. WICKIIAM, M.A., Master of Wellington College, and 
late Fellow of New Colley ze, F ontord. early ready. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOK III. With Introduction, Notes, 
&c., by J. MARSHALL, M.A., Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. Ext 
feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

* For the convenience cf Senior Candidates, Books III. and IV. 
are hound up together ; price in cloth, Three Shillings. 


EURIPIDES—MEDEA. With Introduction _ Notes, by C. B. 
HEBERDEN, M.A., — of Brasenose Collese, Oxford. Second eaition, Revised. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, : 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY, BOOKS VI, VII. With Introduction, Notes, 


and Table of Homeric Forms. By w: MERRY, D.D., Rector of Lincoin College, 
Oxford. Extra feap. Svo, cloth, 1s. Ya 


by the same Editor 


EUCLID REVISED: containing the Essentials of the Elements of 
Plane Geometry as given by Euclid. With Additional Propositions and Exercises. 
Edited by R. C. J. ‘NI XON, M.A., Mathemetical Master in the Royal Academical 
Institution, Delfast, formerly &cholar of St. Peter’s Collere, Cambriége. Second Edition. 
Crown §vo. Book I., stiff covers, 1s.; Books I. and J1., cloth, Is. 6d.; Part I., Books 
I.—IV., cloth, 3s.; Part I., Books V., VI., cloth, 3s. ; Comple te, Books :. —VI1., doth, is. 
Supplement, 6d. 


GEOMETRY in SPACE, containing Parts of Euclid’s Tenth and 


Twelfth Books. By the Same Editor. Crown §Svo, 3s. ¢d 


ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, that is, Plane _ 
nometry without Jmaginarics. By R. C.J. NIXON, M.A. Crown Sv0. 7s hyn ca 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISE 


LAPGUAGE. By W. W.* KEAT, Litt.D. Fourth bditicn. Crown svo, 5s. Gd. 


A PRIMER of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By the same Author. 


Extra feap. Svo, stiff covers, 1s, 6d. 


A PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE. By George Saintsbury, 


M.A. Extra feap. Svo, 2s. 


A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE, from the Accession of 
Frederick the Great to the Death of Goethe. By WILHELM SCHERER. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F.C. CONYBEARE. Edited by F. MAX 
MULLER. Crown Svo, 5s 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY. By Charlton T. Lewis 


Ph.D. Square 8vo, 7s. 6d 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, abridged from Liddell and Scott! 


Quarto Edition. Square 12mo, 7s. ¢ 


PUBLICATIONS, post free on application. 
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